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North Africa Strategy 


“WE ARE WHOLLY ONE UNTIL COMPLETE VICTORY” 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered at the dinner of the White House Correspondents Association, Washington, D. C., February 12, 1943 


T is nearly two years since I attended the last dinner 
of our White House Correspondents Association. A 
great deal of water has flown over the dam since then. 

And several people have flown over the water. 

‘Two years ago—many months before Pearl Harbor—l 
spoke to you of the thought that was then uppermost in our 
minds—of the determination of America to become the ar- 
senal of democracy. Almost all Americans had by that time 
determined to play their full part in helping to save civili- 
zation from the barbarians. Even then we were in the midst 
of the historic job of production—a job which the American 
people have been performing with zest and skill, and, above 
all, with success ever since. 

Tonight, as I speak to you, we are in the war and an- 
other thought is uppermost in our minds: And that is our 
determination to fight this war through to the finish—to 
the day when United Nations forces march in triumph 
through the streets of Berlin and Rome and Tokyo. 

Last September, as some of our publisher friends here to- 
night knew at the time, | made a tour of inspection through 
this country. I saw war plants at work. | saw Army and 
Navy training camps and flying fields. I saw American men 
and women—management and labor alike—working with 
the objective of beating production schedules. I saw Amer- 
ican soldiers and sailors and fliers doing the job of training 
for the fighting that lay ahead. 


Cires “SuperB EQUIPMENT” 


And now I have returned from one of the fronts over- 
seas, where the production from American factories and the 
training given in American camps are being applied in actual 
warfare against the enemy. I have seen our troops in the 
field. I have inspected their superb equipment. I have talked 
and laughed and eaten with them. 


I have seen our men—the nation’s men—in Trinidad, in 
Belem and Natal in Brazil, in Liberia and Gambia. We 
must remember that in these places there is no actual fight- 
ing, but there is hard, dangerous, essential work, and there 
is a tremendous strain on the endurance and the spirit of 
our troops. They are standing up magnificently under that 
strain and I want them to know that we have not forgot 
them. 

I have seen our men—and some of our American women 
—in North Africa. Out there is war. Those men know that 
before this war is over many of them will have given their 
lives to their nation. But they know also that they are fight- 
ing to destroy the power of the enemies of this country— 
that they are fighting for a peace that will be a real and 
lasting peace and a far better world for the future. 

Our men in the field are worthy of the great faith, the 
high hopes that we have placed in them. That applies as 
well to the men of our Navy, without whom no American 
expeditionary force could land safely on foreign shores. 


PRAISE FOR MERCHANT MAriNe& 


And it applies equally to the men of our Merchant 
Marine, who carry the essential munitions and supplies, 
without which neither the United States nor our Allies 
could continue the battle. 

No American can look at these men, soldiers or sailors, 
without a very great emotion and great pride and a very 
deep sense of responsibility to them. 

Because of the necessary secrecy of my trip, the men of 
our armed forces in every place I visited were completely 
surprised, and the expression on their faces certainly proved 
that. 

I wish that I could pay similar surprise visits to our men 
in other fields of operation (and don’t let anybody because 
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“The Voice with the Smile” has always 
been a part of the telephone business 
and we want to keep it that way. 


Even under the stress of war, the 
men and women of the Bell System are 
as anxious as ever to see that you get 
friendly, courteous service. And they 
are anxious, too, to give the fastest pos- 
sible service—especially to those who 
need speed to help win the war. 


You can help them by not using Long 
Distance to war-busy centers unless it 
is absolutely necessary. For all your 
patience and understanding so far, 
many thanks. 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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I said that assume that next month I am flying to Guadal- 
canal), but I wish I could see our men in our naval bases, 
in the islands of the Pacific, in Australia, and the mainland 
and islands of Alaska, the islands of the Atlantic, the two 
Guianas, the Canal Zone, Iceland, Britain, Central Africa, 
the Middle East, India and Burma and China. 

I wish I could tell them face to face that their govern- 
ment and their people are very proud of the great job that 
they are doing in helping to strengthen the vise that is slowly 
but surely squeezing the breath out of our enemies. 


Att Groups IN Our Forces 


In every battalion, in every ship’s crew you will find every 
kind of American citizen representing every occupation, 
every section, every origin, every religion and every political 
viewpoint. 

Ask them what they are fighting for and every one of 
them will say: “I am fighting for my country.” Ask them 
what they really mean by that and you will get what, on 
the surface, may seem to be a wide variety of answers. 

One will say that he is fighting for the right to say what 
he pleases and to read and listen to what he likes. 

Another will say he is fighting because he never wants 
to see the swastika flying over the old First Baptist Church 
on Elm Street. 

Another soldier will say that he is fighting for the right 
to work to earn three square meals a day for himself and 
his folks. 

Another one will say he is fighting in this world war so 
that his children and his grandchildren will not have to go 
back to Europe, or Africa, or Asia, or the Solomon Islands, 
to do this ugly job all over again. 

And all these answers really add up to the same thing: 
Every American fights for freedom. And today the personal 
freedom of every American and his family depends, and in 
the future will increasingly depend, upon the freedom of his 
neighbors in other lands. 

For today the whole world is one neighborhood. That is 
why this war, that had its beginnings in seemingly remote 
areas, China, Poland, has spread to every continent and 
most of the islands of the sea, involving the lives and the 
liberties of the entire human race. And unless the peace that 
follows recognizes that the whole world is one neighborhood 
and does justice to the whole human race, the germs of an- 
other world war will remain as a constant threat to man- 
kind. 

Tetits oF So_piers’ Worries 


Yes, | talked with many people in our armed forces— 
along the coast and through the islands of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and up the coast of West Africa. Many of our sol- 
diers and sailors were concerned about the state of the home 
front. They receive all kinds of exaggerated reports and 
rumors that there is too much complaining back here at 
home and too little recognition of the realities of war; that 
selfish labor leaders are threatening to call strikes that would 
yreatly curtail the output of our war industries; that some 
farm groups are trying to profiteer on prices and are letting 
us down on food production; that many people are bitter 
over the hardships of rationing and priorities; and especially 
that there is serious partisan quarrel over the petty things 
of life here in our capital city of Washington, D. C. 

[ told them that most of these reports are just gross ex- 
aggerations; that the people as a whole in the United States 
are in this war to see it through with heart and body and 
soul; and that our population is willing and glad to give up 
some of their shoes and their sugar and coffee and auto- 


mobile riding and privileges and profits for the sake of the 
common cause. 


“CHISELERS” ARE CONDEMNED 


I could not truthfully deny to our troops that a few 
chiselers, a few politicians and a few (to use a polite term) 
publicists—fortunately, a very few—have placed their per- 
sonal ambitions or greed above the nation’s interests. 

Our troops know that the Nazis and Fascists and Japa- 
nese are trying hard to sell the untruths of propaganda to 
certain types of Americans. But our troops also know that 
even if you pile a lot of mole hills of deception, one on top 
of the other, you still cannot make a mountain big enough 
or high enough or solid enough to fool many people, or to 
block the road to victory and to an effective peace. 

I think a fundamental of an effective peace is the assur- 
ance to those men who are fighting our battles that when 
they come home they will find a country with an economy 
firm enough and fair enough to provide jobs for all those 
who are willing to work. 

I am certain that private enterprise will be able to pro- 
vide the vast majority of those jobs—and, in those cases 
where this cannot be accomplished, that the Congress of the 
United States will pass the legislation that will make good 
the assurance of earning a living. 


STRIKES AT ‘‘PETTIFOGGERS” 


There are still a few who say we cannot achieve this and 
other honorable, reasonable aims for the post-war period. 
And in speaking of those professional skeptics—those men of 
little faith—there comes to my mind an old word in our 
language—the word “pettifoggers.”” 

The formal, dictionary definition and derivation of that 
term—that is neither here nor there. To most of us petti- 
foggers bring to mind a man who is small, mean and tricky 
and picayune—in a word—petty. It is the type of man who 
is always seeking to create a smoke screen, a fog, for the 
purpose of obscuring the plain truth, and you and I know 
some pettifoggers. 

Today, those pettifoggers are attempting to obscure the 
essential truths of this war. They are seeking to befog the 
present and the future and the clear purposes and the high 
principles for which the free world now maintains the 
promise of undimmed victory. 

In North Africa we are now (to use one example in a 
small sector of the world’s surface) massing armies—British, 
French, American—for one of the major battles of this war. 

Our prime purpose in this battle of Tunisia is to drive 
our enemies into the sea. 

The First British Army in this battle, commanded by 
General Anderson, contains many, many veterans of Flan- 
ders and Dunkerque. Those men have a score to settle with 
the Nazis, and they are going to even that score. 

The British Eighth Army, commanded by General Mont- 
gomery, has to its eternal credit the smashing defeat of Mar- 
shal Rommel’s army and the now historic 1,500-mile pursuit 
of those once triumphant Nazi-Fascist forces. 


Marcu By FRENCH STRESSED 


The enemy in Tunisia will be attacked from the south by 
this great Eighth Army and by the French forces who have 
made a remarkable march all the way across the Sahara 
Desert under General Le Clerc, one of General de Gaulle’s 
officers. From the west the enemy will be attacked by the 
combined forces of British and Americans, together with 
French troops under the command of General Giraud. 

And I think we take a certain satisfaction tonight that all 
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of these forces are commanded by General Eisenhower. I 
spent many hours in Casablanca with this young general—a 
descendant of Kansas pioneers. I know what a fine, tough 
job he has done and how carefully and skillfully he is 
directing the soldiers under him. 

I want to say to you tonight—and to him—that we have 
every confidence in his leadership. High tribute was paid to 
his qualities as a soldier and as a man when the British Gov- 
ernment, through Mr. Churchill, took the lead at Casa- 
blanca in proposing him for the supreme command of all the 
great Allied operations which are imminent in North Africa. 

The deputy to General Eisenhower is General Alexander, 
one of Britain’s greatest fighting men. He commanded all 
the British forces in the Middle East, including the Eighth 
Army, which won the decisive battle at El Alamein. He 
and General Montgomery planned that engagement and the 
stupendous advance which followed it. At this moment—as 
I speak to you tonight—General Alexander is standing at 
the right hand of General Eisenhower planning new mili- 
tary operations. 


ALLIES IN “COLLABORATION” 


These important facts reveal not merely cooperation but 
active collaboration between the United Nations. Let these 
facts be duly noted by our enemies. 

Our soldiers in Tunisia are well trained and equipped, 
but they are facing for the first time actual combat with 
formidable opponents. We can be absolutely certain that 
they will conduct themselves as bravely and as effectively as 
did those young Americans under General Pershing who 
drove Germany’s best troops through the Argonne Forest 
and across the River Meuse. 

I think we should be prepared for the fact that Tunisia 
will cost us heavily in casualties. Yes, we must face that 
fact now, with the same calm courage as our men are facing 
it on the battlefield itself. 

The enemy has strong forces in strong positions. His sup- 
ply lines are maintained at great cost, but Hitler has been 
willing to pay that cost, because he knows the consequences 
of an Allied victory in Tunisia. 

The consequences are simple. They are actual invasions 
of the Continent of Europe and we do not disguise our in- 
tention to make these invasions. The pressure on Germany 
and Italy will be constant and unrelenting. The amazing 
Russian armies in Eastern Europe have been delivering over- 
powering blows; we must do likewise in the west. The 
enemy must be hit, and hit hard, from so many directions 
that he will never know which is his bow and which is his 
stern. 

Dec ares FRENCH ARE UNITING 


And it was made clear to us at Casablanca that all French- 
men outside of France (for we know little of what’s hap- 
pening inside) that all Frenchmen who can are uniting in 
one great paramount objective—the complete liberation of 
France and all the French people who now suffer the tor- 
ture of the Nazi yoke. As each day passes a spirit of unsel- 
fishness is more greatly uniting all Frenchmen who have the 
opportunity to strike that blow for liberation. 

In the years of the American Revolution and the French 
Revolution the fundamental principle that guided our democ- 
racies was established. Indeed, the whole cornerstone of our 
democratic edifice was the principle that from the people 
and the people alone flows the authority of government. 

It is one of our war aims, as expressed in the Atlantic 
Charter, that the conquered populations of today, the over- 
run countries shall again become the masters of their des- 
tiny. There must be no doubt anywhere that it is the un- 


alterable purpose of the United Nations to restore to con- 
quered peoples their sacred rights. 

French sovereignty rests with the people of France. Its 
expression has been temporarily suspended by German occu- 
pation. Once the triumphant armies of the United Nations 
have expelled the common foe, Frenchmen will be repre- 
sented by a government of their own popular choice. 


“Free CHOICE IN Every SENSE” 


And it will be a free choice in every way. No nation in 
all the world that is free to make a choice is going to set 
itself up under a Fascist form of government, or a Nazi 
form of government or a Japanese warlord form of govern- 
ment. For such forms are the offspring of seizure of power 
followed by the abridgement of freedom. Therefore (and 
this is plain logic), the United Nations can properly say of 
these forms of government, Nazism, Fascism and Japanism, 
if 1 may coin a new word, the United Nations can properly 
say to these forms of government two simple words: ‘““Never 
again!” 

For the right of self-determination included in the At- 
lantic Charter does not carry with it the right of any gov- 
ernment anywhere in the world to commit wholesale mur- 
der or the right to make slaves of its own people or of any 
other peoples in the world. 

And the world can rest assured that this total war—this 
sacrifice of lives all over the globe—is not being carried on 
for the purpose or even with the remotest idea of keeping 
Quislings or Lavals in power anywhere on this earth. 

The decisions that were reached, the actual plans that 
were made at Casablanca, were not confined to any one the- 
atre of war or any one continent or ocean or sea. Before 
this year is out I think it will be made known to the world 
—in actions rather than in words—that the Casablanca Con- 
ference produced plenty of news; and it will be bad news 
for the Germans and Italians—and Japanese. 


Paciric Vicrorigs ACCLAIMED 


We have lately concluded a long, hard battle in the South- 
west Pacific and we have made notable gains. That battle 
started in the Solomons and New Guinea last Summer. It 
has demonstrated without question our superior power in 
planes and, most importantly, in the fighting qualities of our 
individual soldiers and sailors. 

American armed forces in the Southwest Pacific are re- 
ceiving powerful aid from Australia and New Zealand and 
also directly from the British themselves. 

We do not expect to spend the time that it would take 
to bring Japan to final defeat merely by inching our way 
forward from island to island across the vast expanse of the 
Pacific. It would take too many years. 

Great and decisive actions against the Japanese will be 
taken to drive the invader from the soil of China. Yes, im- 
portant actions are going to be taken in the skies over China 
—and over the skies of Japan itself. 

The discussions, to go back to Casablanca, have been con- 
tinued in Chungking with the Generalissimo by General 
Arnold and have resulted in definite plans for offensive 
operations. 

Remember, there are many roads that lead right to 
Tokyo, and we're not going to neglect any of them. 

In an attempt to ward off the inevitable disaster that lies 
ahead of them the Axis propagandists are trying all their 
old tricks in order to divide the United Nations. They seek 
to create the idea that if we win this war, Russia, England, 
China and the United States are going to get into a cat-and- 
dog fight. 
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This is their final effort to turn one nation against an- 
other, in the vain hope that they may settle with one or two 
at a time—that any of us may be so gullible and so for- 
getful as to be duped into making “deals” at the expense 
of our Allies. 

‘To these panicky attempts (and that’s the best word to 
use—panicky) to escape the consequences of their crimes we 
say—all the United Nations say—that the only terms on 
which we shall deal with any Axis government or any Axis 
faction are the terms proclaimed at Casablanca! ‘“Uncon- 
ditional surrender.”” We know and as the plain people of 
our enemies will eventually know that we mean no harm 
to the common people of the Axis nations. But we do mean 
to impose punishment and retribution in full upon their 
guilty, barbaric leaders. 

The Nazis must be frantic indeed if they believe that they 
can devise any propaganda which would turn the British 
and American and Chinese Governments and peoples against 
Russia—or Russia against the rest of us. 


Praises STALIN’S LEADERSHIP 


The overwhelming courage and endurance of the Russian 
people in withstanding and hurling back the invaders—and 
the genius with which their great armies have been directed 
and led by Mr. Stalin and their military commanders—all 
speak for themselves. 

‘The tragedy of the war has sharpened the vision of the 
leadership and the peoples of all the United Nations, and I 
can say to you from my own full knowledge that they see 
the utter necessity of our standing together after the war to 
secure a peace based on principles of permanence. 

You can be quite sure that if Japan should be the first 
of the Axis partners to fall, the total efforts and resources 
of all the United Nations would be concentrated on the job 
of crushing Germany. 

And, on the other hand, lest there be any question in 
Nazi or Japanese minds that we are wholly one in the prose- 
cution of the war to a complete victory over our enemies, 
the Prime Minister wished at Casablanca to make a formal 
agreement that if Germany should be conquered before 
Japan all British Empire resources and manpower would 


of course join with China and with us in an out-and-out 
final attack on Japan. 

And I told Mr. Churchill that no formal statement or 
agreement along these lines was in the least bit necessary 
—that the American people accept the word of a great Eng- 
lish gentleman—and that it is obvious and clear that all of 
us are completely in accord in our determination to destroy 
the forces of barbarism in Asia as well as in Europe and 
in Africa. In other words—our policy toward our Japanese 
enemies is precisely the same as our policy toward our Nazi 
enemies: It is a policy of fighting hard on all fronts and 
ending the war as quickly as we can on the uncompromising 
terms of unconditional surrender. 


LINCOLN ANNIVERSARY RECALLED 


Today is the anniversary of the birth of a great plain 
American. The living memory of Abraham Lincoln is now 
honored and cherished by all of our people wherever they 
may be, by men and women throughout the British Com- 
monwealth and the Soviet Union and the Republic of China 
and all of our sister American Republics, indeed in every 
land on earth where people love freedom and will give their 
lives for freedom. 

President Lincoln said in 1862: “Fellow citizens, we can- 
not escape history. We of this Congress and this Adminis- 
tration will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No per- 
sonal significance or insignificance can spare one or another 
of us. The fiery trial through which we pass will light us, 
in honor or dishonor, to the latest generation.” 

Today, eighty years after Lincoln delivered that message, 
the fires of war are blazing across the whole horizon of man- 
kind — from Kharkov to Kunming — from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Coral Sea—from Berlin to Tokyo. 

Again—we cannot escape history. We have supreme 
confidence that with the help of God honor will prevail. 
We have faith that future generations will know that here, 
in the middle of the twentieth century, there came a time 
when men of good will found a way to unite and produce 
and fight to destroy the forces of ignorance and intolerance 
and slavery and war. 


Coming Allied Offensive 


THE CASABLANCA DISCUSSIONS 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered to the House of Commons, February 11, 1943 


HE dominating aim which we set before ourselves 

in the conference at Casablanca was to engage the 

enemy's forces on land, sea and air on the largest 
possible scale and at the earliest possible moment. 

The importance of coming to ever closer grips with the 
enemy and intensifying the struggle outweighed a number 
of other considerations which ordinarily would be decisive 
in themselves. 

We have to make the enemy burn and bleed in every way 
that is physically and reasonably possible, in the same way as 
he has been made to burn and bleed along the vast Russian 
front from the White Sea to the Black Sea. 

But it is not as simple as it sounds. 

Great Britain and the United States were formerly peace- 
ful countries, ill-armed, unprepared. ‘They are now warrior 


nations, walking in fear of the Lord, very heavily armed and 
with an increasingly clear view of their salvation. 

They are actually possessed of very powerful, growing 
forces with great masses of munitions coming along. The 
problem is to bring these forces into action. 


SEA CROSSINGS 


The United States has vast oceans to cross in order to’ 


close with her enemy. We also have seas and oceans to 
cross in the first instance, and then for the both of us there 
is the daring, complicated enterprise of landing on defended 
coasts and also building up of all supplies and communica- 
tions necessary for vigorous campaigning once a landing has 
been made. 

It is because of this that the U-boat warfare takes first 
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place in our thoughts. There is no need to exaggerate the 
danger of U-boats or to worry our seamen by harping upon 
it unduly, because the British and American Governments 
have known for some time past that there were these U-boats 
about and have given the task of overcoming them the first 
priority in all their plans. 

This was reafirmed most explicitly by the combined 
staffs at Casablanca. 

The losses we suffer at sea are very heavy and they hamper 
us and delay our operations, they prevent us coming into 
action at our full strength and thus they prolong the war 
with its certain waste and loss and all its unknowable 
hazards. 

Progress is being made in the war against U-boats. 

We are holding our own and more than holding our own. 


SHIPBUILDING HAILED 


Before the United States came into the war we made our 
calculations on the basis of British building, which was 
guaranteed, and lend-lease, which assured a steady and mod- 
ern improvement in our position by the end of 1943. On 
a very high scale of losses, there never was a moment in 
which we did not see our way through, provided that what 
the United States promised us was made good. 

Since then various things have happened. The United 
States entered the war, and their shipbuilding has been 
stepped up to the present prodigious levels amounting in 1943 
to over 13,000,000 gross tons, in American nomenclature 
eighteen to nineteen million deadweight tons. 

When the United States entered the war she brought with 
her a mercantile marine, American and American-controlled, 
of perhaps 10,000,000 gross tons as compared with our then 
existing tonnage, British and British-controlled, of about— 
I am purposely not being precise—twice as much. 

On the other hand, the two powers had more routes to 
guard and more jobs, and they therefore, of course, presented 
more numerous targets to U-boats. Very serious depreda- 
tions were committed by U-boats on the east coast of Amer- 
ica until a convoy system was put into proper order by the 
exertions of Admiral King. 


Far East Losses 


Heavy losses in the Far East were also incurred at the 
outset of the war against Japan, when the Japanese pounced 
upon large quantities of British and United States shipping 
there. 

The greatest operation of landing in North Africa and 
maintaining armies ashore naturally exposed the Anglo- 
American fleets to further losses, although there is compen- 
sation for that to which I shall refer later. And Arctic 
convoys to Russia have also imposed a heavy toll. 

The main part of both those operational losses fell upon 
the British. In all these circumstances it was inevitable 
that joint American-British losses in the past fifteen months 
should exceed the limits for which we British ourselves 
alone in the days when we were alone had budgeted. 

However, when vast expansion in the United States ship- 
building is added to the credit side our position is very 
definitely improved. 

It is my opinion that it is desirable to leave the enemy 
guessing at real figures; to let him be the victim of his own 
lies and to deprive him of every means of checking exaggera- 
tions of his U-boat captains or of associating particular losses 
with particular forms and occasions of attack. 

I, therefore, do not propose to give any exact figure. This, 
however, I may say: That in the last six months, which 
included some of those heavy operations which I have men- 
tioned, Anglo-American and important Canadian new build- 


ing taken together exceeded all of the losses of the United 
Nations by one and a quarter million tons. 


FLEET STRONGER 


That is to say, our joint fleet is one and one quarter mil- 
lion tons bigger today than it was six months ago. It is not 
much, but it is something and something very important. 

But that statement by no means does justice to the achieve- 
ments of the two countries because of the great American 
flow of shipbuilding which is leaping up month by month. 
Losses of the last two months are the lowest sustained for 
over a year. 

The number of U-boats is increasing, but so are their 
losses. And so also are our means of attacking them and 
protecting convoys. 

It is, however, a horrible thing to plan ahead in our build- 
ing on the basis of losing hundreds of thousands of tons a 
month, even if you can show a favorable balance at the end. 
of the year. Waste of precious cargoes, destruction of so 
many noble ships, and the loss of heroic crews all combine 
to constitute a repulsive and somber panorama. 

We cannot possibly rest content with losses on this scale, 
even though they are outweighed by new building. 

Even though they are not for that reason mortal in their 
character, nothing is more clearly proved than that well- 
escorted convoys, especially when protected by long-distance 
aircraft, beat the U-boat. 

I don’t say they are complete protection, but they are 
enormous mitigation. 

We have had hardly any losses at sea in our heavily 
escorted troop convoys. 


Frew Troops Lost at SEA 


Out of about three million soldiers who have been moved 
under protection of the British Navy—about the world, to 
and fro across the seas and oceans—only 1,348 have been 
killed or drowned, including missing. That is about 2,201 
to | against being drowned, if you travel in British troop 
convoy during this war. 

Even if U-boats increase in numbers there is no doubt 
that superior proportionate increases in naval and air escort 
would be the remedy. A ship not sunk is better than a new 
ship built. 

Therefore, in order to reduce waste in merchant ship con- 
voys we have decided by successive steps during the last six 
months, to throw emphasis rather more on production of 
escort vessels, even though it means some impingement on 
new building. Very great numbers of escort vessels are 
being constructed in Britain and the United States. They 
are equipped with every new device of anti-U-boat warfare, 
in all the latest refinements. 

We pool our resources with the United States, and we 
have been promised—and this promise is being executed in 
due course—our fair allocation of American-built escort 
vessels. There is another point. Every one sees how much 
better it is to have fast ships than slow. This is also true 
of race horses, as the noble lady (Lady Astor) was so well 
aware in her unregenerate days. 


Fast SuHips Founp CostLy 


However, speed is a costly luxury. The most careful 
calculations are made and are repeatedly revised. As be- 
tween having fewer faster ships or more slow ones, the 
choice is not entirely a free one. The moment you come 
into the sphere of fast ships, engine competition enters a new 
phase. It starts with escort vessels and extends in other 
directions ; also in materials for a higher speed engine. There 
come other extremely intricate complications. 
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[ should strongly advise the House to have confidence in 
the very capable people who, with full knowledge of the 
facts, are working day in and day out on all of these aspects. 

I can assure the House they would be delighted to have 
any additional fast ships, even at some loss of aggregate ton- 
nage, provided they could be assured the engines would not 
clash with other even more urgent needs. In all these mat- 
ters | would like the House to realize that we don’t aim at 
the maximum. We aim at the optimum, which is not quite 
the same thing in many ways. 

On the offensive side in U-boat warfare, the rate of kill- 
ing of U-boats has steadily improved. From January to 
October, 1942, inclusive, the rate of sinking was certain 
and probably was the best we had seen so far this war. 

But from November to the present date the three months’ 
rate has improved more than half as much again. At the 
same time the destructive power of the U-boat has undergone 
steady diminution since the beginning of the war. In the 
first vear each operational U-boat at work accounted for an 
average of nineteen ships; in the second year an average of 
twelve, and the third year an average of seven and one-half. 
These figures, I think, are in themselves a tribute to the 
Admiralty and all others concerned. 


INROADS ON Foop 


It is quite true that at the present time we are making 
inroads upon the reserves of food and raw materials which 
we prudently built up in the earlier years of the war. We 
are doing this for the sake of the military operations in 
Africa, Asia and the Pacific. And we are doing it for the 
sake of Russian convoys and for the sake of giving aid in 
food and supplies to India, Persia and other Middle Eastern 
countries. We are doing this on the faith of President 
Roosevelt's promise to me of large allocations of shipping 
coming to us as floods of American new building come upon 
the Seas. 

Risks have to be run, but I can assure the House that 
these needs are not left to chance or to sudden belated and 
panic spurts. Provided the present intense efforts are kept 
up here and in the United States, and as anti-U-boat war- 
fare continues to hold first place in our thoughts and ener- 
gies, | take responsibility for assuring the House—and I 
have not misled them so far—that we shall be definitely bet- 
ter off as far as shipping is concerned at the end of 1943 than 
we are now. 

While it is imprudent to try and peer so far ahead, all 
tendencies show that unless something entirely new and 
unexpected happens in this well explored field, we shall be 
still better off by the end of 1944, assuming that the war 
continues until then. 


Catits For RENEWED EFFORT 


It may be disappointing to Herr Hitler to learn that we 
are on a rising tide of tonnage and not upon an ebb of 
shrinkage but it is the governing fact of the situation. 
Therefore, let every one engaged in this sphere of operations 
bend to his or her task and try to keep the losses down and 
the launchings up. 

Let them do this, not under the spur of fear or gloom or 
patriotic jitters, but in sure exhilaration and consciousness of 
the gigantic task which is forging steadily forward to the 
successful accomplishment. 

The more sinkings are reduced, the more vehement our 
Anglo-American war efforts can be. The margin of im- 
proving and widening means power to strike heavier blows 
against the enemy. The greater the weight we can take off 
Russia and how quickly the war will end all depend upon 
the margin of new building and forging ahead over losses 


which are, although improving, still lamentable and a griev- 
ious fact to meditate upon. 

Meanwhile, let the enemy, if he will, nurse his vain hopes 
of averting his doom by U-boat warfare. 

He cannot avert it, but he may delay it, and it is for us 
to shorten that delay by every conceivable effort. It was 
only after full, cold, sober and mature consideration of all 
these facts on which our lives and liberties would certainly 
depend that the President, with my full concurrence as an 
agent of the War Cabinet, decided that the note of the 
Casablanca conference should be the unconditional surrender 
of all our foes. 


Justice ror WICKED 


Our inflexible insistence upon an unconditional surrender 
does not mean we shall stain our victorious arms by any 
wrong and cruel treatment of whole populations. But 
justice must be done upon the wicked and the guilty, and 
within her appropriate bounds Justice must be stern and 
implacable. No vestige of Nazi or Fascist power or of the 
Japanese war plotting machine will be left by us when the 
work is done, as done it certainly will be. 

That disposes, 1 think, of two important features of the 
Casablanca conference: first, recognition that defeat of the 
U-boat and improvement of the margin of shipbuilding re- 
sources is a prelude to all effective aggressive operations; 
and, secondly, after considering all those facts, the state- 
ment which the President wished to be made on the subject 
of unconditional surrender. 

But the Casablanca conference was, in my not inconsider- 
able experience of these events, in various ways unparalleled. 

There has not been in all inter-Allied conferences I have 
known anything like prolonged professional examination of 
the whole scene of the world war in its military armament 
production and economic aspect. 


CONFERENCE HELD UNPARALLELED 


This examination was conducted during one whole day 
and far into the night by military, naval and air experts, 
sitting alone and without political influence being placed 
upon them, although general guide has been given by the 
President and myself. 

They were sitting alone talking these matters out as 
experts and professionals. Some conferences in the last war 
lasted one or two days, but this was eleven days. There 
they were, and I think I can speak of the advice and decis- 
ions taken as being based upon professional information and 
advice in its integrity. 

There never has been anything like that. When you have 
half a dozen important theatres of war open in various parts 
of the globe, there are bound to be divergencies of views 
when the problem is studied from different angles. 

There have been many divergencies of views before we 
came together, and it is for that reason I pressed for many 
months a meeting of as many of our great Allies as possible. 
These divergencies are on emphasis and priority rather than 
principle. ‘They can only be removed by prolonged associa- 
tion of consenting and instructed minds. 

Human judgment is fallible. We may have taken decis- 
ions which may prove to be less good than we hope, but at 
any rate anything is better than not having a plan. You 
must be able to answer all questions in these matters of war, 
to have a plain answer to the question what is your plan, but 
it does not follow that you would always be giving that 
answer. 

We have now a complete plan of action which comprises 
apportionment of forces as well as their direction, and this 
plan we are going to carry out according to our policy during 
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the next nine months, before the end of which we will make 
efforts to meet again. 


DEFINITE DeEsiGn Is FoLLOwED 


I feel justified in asking this House to believe that their 
business is being conducted according to a definite design 
and, although there will be disappointments and failures, 
serious failures and frustrations, there is no drifting or 
indecision, no inability to form a scheme, no waiting for 
something to turn up. 

For good or ill, we know our minds and we have the 
united advice of our experts, and there is nothing now but to 
work out the plans in detail and put them into execution, one 
after another. 

I believe it was Bismarck who said—I have not been able 
to verify it, but I expect I shall find out now—in the closing 
years of his life that the dominating factor in the modern 
world was that the people of Britain and the United States 
spoke the same language. If so, it was a much more sensible 
remark than those from some others who have held high 
office in Germany. 

Certainly British and American experts and their political 
chiefs gain an enormous advantage by the fact that they can 
interchange thoughts so easily, so freely and so frequently by 
the common medium of speech. 

This, however, did not in any way diminish our great 
regret that Premier Stalin and some of his distinguished 
generals could not be with us. The President, in spite of 
the physical disabilities which he so heroically surmounts, 
was willing to go as far as Khartum in the hope that we 
could have had a tripartite meeting. 


STALIN ABSENCE EXPLAINED 


Stalin is, however, supreme director of the vast Russian 
offensive which was already then in full swing and which is 
still rolling remorselessly and triumphantly forward. He 
could not leave his post, as he told us, even for a single day. 

But I can assure the House that, although he was absent, 
our duty to aid to the utmost in our power the magnificent, 
tremendous effort of Russia and to try to draw the enemy 
and the enemy air force from the Russian front was accepted 
as the first of our objectives once the problems of the U-boat 
war had been met in such a way as to enable us to act 
aggressively. 

We made no secret of fact that British and American 
strategists and leaders are unanimous in adhering to their 
decision of a year ago, namely, that the defeat of Hitler 
and the breaking of German power must have priority over 
the decisive phase of the war against Japan. 

Two months ago I indicated that defeat of the enemy in 
Europe may be achieved before victory is won with Japan, 
and I made it clear that, in that event, all forces of the 
British Empire, land, sea and air, will be moved to the 
Far Eastern area with the greatest possible speed and that 
Britain will continue the war by the side of the United 
States with the utmost vigor until unconditional surrender 
is enforced upon Japan. 

With the authority of the War Cabinet, I renewed this 
declaration at our conference at Casablanca. I offered to 
make it in any form which might be desired, even embody- 
ing it in a special treaty if that were thought advantageous. 
The President, however, said that the word of Britain was 
quite enough for him. 


GUADALCANAL VIicTorY PRAISED 


We have already bound ourselves, along with other 
United Nations, to go on together to the end, however long 
it may take or however grievous the cost may be. 


I think it therefore only necessary to mention the matter to 
the House and give them an opportunity of registering their 
general assent to that obvious declaration. 

We may now congratulate our American allies upon the 
decisive victory at Guadalcanal, upon the taking of which 
the Japanese expended a serious part of their limited strength 
and largely irreplaceable equipment. We must also express 
our admiration for hard-won successes of the Australian and 
American forces who, under the brilliant commander Gen- 
eral MacArthur, have taken Buna, in New Guinea, and 
slaughtered the last of its defenders. 

Ingenious use of aircraft to solve intricate tactical prob- 
lems by transport of reinforcements, supplies and munitions, 
including field guns, is a prominent feature of MacArthur's 
generalship and should be carefully studied by all concerned 
in the technical conduct of the war. 

In the meantime, while Hitler is being destroyed in Eu- 
rope, every endeavor will be made to keep Japan thoroughly 
occupied and force her to exhaust and expend her material 
strength against far superior Allied and, above all, American 
forces. 

Distances HeEtp DIFFICULT 


This war in the Pacific, althought fought by both sides, 
with comparatively small forces at the end of enormous dis- 
tances, has already engaged a great part of the American 
resources employed overseas, as well as those of Australia 
and New Zealand, and the effort of holding a dumbbell at 
arm’s length is so exhausting to both sides, and so costly, 
that it would be a great mistake to try to judge the war by 
the actual numbers who come in contact at particular points. 

It is a tremendous effort to fight four, five and six thou- 
sand miles across the ocean under these conditions, and it is 
the kind of effort which is most injurious to Japan, whose 
resources are incomparably weaker in material than those 
of which we dispose. 

For the time being in our war against Japan, British effort 
is confined to the Indian theatre. 

Our Asiatic war effort is confined to operations, particu- 
lary in Burma, to open the Burma Road to give what aid can 
be given to the Chinese. That is a task which we have 
before us. 

We have been in close correspondence with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek who, of course, we should have been de- 
lighted to see at our conference had it been possible for him 
to come. 

ARNOLD, Ditt In CHUNGKING 


General Arnold, head of the United States Air Force, and 
Field Marshal Dill are at present in Chungking concerning 
what we have in mind with the Chinese Generalissimo. 

We have already received from him an expression of his 
satisfaction about the strong additional help that will be 
provided for China at this stage in her long-drawn, un- 
daunted struggle. 

The Generalissimo also concurs in the plans for future 
action in the Far East which we have submitted to him as a 
result of our deliberations. 

Comment about this conference, received only a few min- 
utes ago, declares complete accord between the three powers 
in their plans for coordination of forces and in their determi- 
nation in all operations against Japan to insure continued 
efforts and mutual assistance. 

Discussions between MacArthur and Wavell will follow 
in due course. 

So much for the Casablanca decisions and their repercus- 
sions, as far as they can be made public. 

I must, however, add this: When I look at all Russia is 
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doing and the vast achievements of the Soviet armies, I 
should feel myself below the level of events if I were not 
sure in my heart and conscience that everything in human 
power is being done and will be done to bring British and 
American forces into action against the enemy with the 
utmost speed and energy and on the largest scale. 

This the President and | urgently and specifically enjoined 
upon our military advisers and experts. 


More WEIGHT AND SPEED URGED 

In approving their schemes and allocation of forces, we 
asked formally for more weight to be put into attacks and 
more speed into their dates. 

Intense efforts are now being made on both sides of the 
Atlantic for this purpose. 

Irom the conference at Casablanca, with the full assent 
of the President, | flew to Cairo and then to Turkey. 

I descended upon a Turkish airfield at Adana already 
well equipped with British Hurricane fighters manned by 
Turkish airmen, and out of the snow-capped Taurus Moun- 
tains there curled like an enamel caterpillar the Presidential 
train bearing the head of the Turkish Republic and the 
Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary, Marshal Chakmak and 
party -in fact the high executives of ‘Turkey. 

| have already uttered caution against reading anything 
into the communiqué which has already been published of 
this 
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conference. 

[Jo not try to read anything more than the communiqué 

tt cy 

It is no part of our policy to get Purkey into trouble. On 
the contrary, disaster to Turkey would be disaster to Britain 
and all the United Nations. 

Hitherto, “furkey has maintained a solid barrier against 
iggression trom any quarter, and by doing so even in the 
darkest days, she rendered us invaluable service in prevent- 
ing the spreading of the war through ‘Turkey into Persia 
and Iraq, and in preventing the menace to the oilfields at 
\badan which are of vital consequence to the whole East- 
ern war. 

Wants Turkey WeL_t ARMED 


important interest to the United Nations and 
especially Britain that “Turkey should become well armed 
in all the apparatus of a modern army, and her brave 
infantry shall not lack the essential weapons which play a 
decisive part on the battlefield today. 

‘These weapons we and the United States are now, for 
the first time, in a position to supply to the full capacity of 
‘Turkish railways and other communications to receive. 

We can give them as much as they are able to take, and 
we can give them these weapons as fast or faster than ‘Turk- 
ish troops can be trained to use them. 

At our conference, | made no request to Turkey except 
to get this rearmament business thoroughly well organized, 
and a joint military mission is now sitting in Ankara—a 
British and ‘Turkish mission—in order to press forward to 
the utmost development the general defense strength of ‘Tur- 
key, improvement in communications, and by reception of 
new weapons to bring its army up to the highest pitch of 
ethciency. 

| am sure it would not be profitable to pry more closely 
into this part of our affairs. ‘Turkey is our ally. Turkey is 
our friend. We wish to see her territories, rights and inter- 
ests effectively preserved, and we wish to see in particular 
warm and friendly relations established between Turkey 
and our great Russian ally to the northwards to whom we 
ate bound by a twenty-year Anglo-Russian treaty. 
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Visit To CarRo 


Whereas a little while ago it looked to superficial observ- 
ers as if Turkey might be encircled by the German advance 
into the Caucasus and by a German-Italian attack on Egypt 
on the other side, what a transformation has occurred? It is 
interesting to see how the story unfolds, chapter by chapter, 
but it would be very foolish to try and skip too rapidly to 
the end. 

After discharging our business in Turkey I had to come 
home and naturally stopped at interesting places on the way, 
where I had people to see and things to do. 

I think the story I have to tell follows naturally, stage by 
stage, along my homeward journey: 

1 have already mentioned to the House my very pleasant 
stay in Cyprus, which has played its part so well and is 
enjoying a period of wartime prosperity. But how different 
was the situation in Cairo from what I found it in the early 
days of August last year. 

Then the desert army was bewildered and dispirited and 
feeling themselves better men than the enemy but wonder- 
ing why they had to retreat persistently with heavy losses 
for many hundreds of miles while Rommel pursued them 
with their own captured transport and food and munitions. 

Then the enemy was sixty miles from Alexandria and I had 
to give orders for every preparation to be made to defend the 
line of the Nile exactly as though we were fighting in Kent. 

I had also to make a number of drastic changes in the high 
command. 


NEw COMMANDERS PRAISED 


These changes have been vindicated in their results. In 
one week there was the electrifying effect upon the desert 
armies by Montgomery and by orders he had given, and 
upon the whole situation, by the appointment of Alexander as 
commander-in-chief in the Middle East. At the same time 
great reinforcements dispatched many weeks and even months 
before around the Cape of Good Hope were streaming up 
the Red Sea and pouring into the Nile Valley. 

The American Sherman tank which the President gave 
me in Washington that sad morning when we learned of 
the fall of Tobruk and the surrender of 25,000 men, came 
into the hands of troops athirst to have good weapons to 
use against the enemy. 

As a consequence of these events and many others which 
I could cite, the enemy has been decisively defeated, first in 
the battle of El Alamein where Rommel’s final thrust was 
repulsed, and secondly in the battle of El Alamein which 
will go down in history as the battle of Egypt, for by it 
Egypt was delivered. 

On arriving at Cairo I found the enemy, who had boasted 
he would enter Alexandria, cross and capture the Suez Canal 
and enter Cairo, and had even struck a medal to commemo- 
rate the event—I was handed the specimen—has been rolled 
back 1,500 miles and perhaps 1,600 miles by now. 

What an amazing feat this has been. The battle is one 
story and the pursuit is another. So rapid an advance by such 
powerful and competent forces over a distance so enormous 
is, So far as | am aware, unparalleled in modern history. 

The ancients had not advantages in locomotion which we 
possessed, and were therefore out of it. Everywhere in 
Egypt there is a feeling that Britain has kept her word and 
that we have been a faithful ally, and that we have pre- 
served the Nile Valley and its cities and villages and fertile 
lands from the horrors of invasion. 

It was always said that Egypt could never be invaded 
from across the western desert. That historical fact has 
been established by modern armies. 
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In Tripoli I found General Montgomery. 

I must confess I didn’t realize how magnificent a city and 
harbor Tripoli had been made. It is the first Italian city 
to be delivered by British arms from the grip of the Hun. 
Naturally, there was lively enthusiasm among the Italian 
people. I can hardly do justice to the effusiveness of dem- 
onstrations of which I was the fortunate object. I had the 
honor, as your servant, to review two of our forward divi- 
sions. 

The Fifty-first Highland Division is the successor of that 
brave division that was overwhelmed on the coasts of France 
in the tragedies of 1940. 

It has more than equalized the account which Scotland has 
opened in this matter. 

In the afternoon I saw 10,000 New Zealanders who, with 
a comparatively small portion of their vast equipment of 
cannon, tanks and technical vehicles, took over one and a 
half hours to march past. 

That day I saw at least 40,000 troops, and as the repre- 
sentative of His Maijesty’s government, I had the honor to 
receive their salutes. 

Meanwhile the front had been rolled nearly 100 miles 
farther west and the beaten enemy was being pursued back 
to new positions in Tunisia on which it is said they intend 
to make a stand. 

I do not wish to encourage the House or the country to 
look for speedy new results. They may come or may not 
come. The enemy carried out very heavy demolitions and 
blockings in Tripoli harbor. Therefore, supply from the 
sea is greatly hampered, and I cannot tell what time will be 
required to clear the port and begin building a new base for 
supplies. 

It is not the slightest use being impatient with these proc- 
esses. - 

Meanwhile, Montgomery’s army is feeding itself from its 
base at Cairo, 1,500 miles away, through Tobruk, 1,000 
miles away, and Bengazi, 750 miles away, by a prodigious 
mass of transport all organized in a manner truly wonderful. 

Presently we may be able to move forward again. But 
meanwhile the enemy may have time to consolidate posi- 
tions and bring up further reinforcements and equipment. 
Let us see how things go on. 

I should like to say this. I have never seen in my life— 
which from my youth up has been connected with military 
matters—I have never seen troops march with the style and 
air of this desert army. ‘Talk about spit and polish! The 
Highland and New Zealand divisions paraded after their 
ordeal in the desert as though they had come out of Welling- 
ton Barracks, and there was an air on the face of every 
private, a look of that just and sober pride which comes 
from victory and triumph after toil. 

I saw the same sort of martial smartness and the same 
punctilio of saluting and discipline in the Russian guard of 
honor which received me in Moscow six months ago. The 
fighting men of democracy feel they are coming into their 
own. 

Let me also pay tribute to that vehement and formidable 
General Montgomery, a Cromwellian figure, austere, se- 
vere, accomplished, tireless, his life given to study of war, 
who has attracted to himself in extraordinary measure the 
confidence and devotion of his army. 

Let me also pay tribute to General Alexander, on whom 
the overriding responsibility lay. 

I read to the House on November 11 the directive which, 
in those critical August days in Cairo, I gave to General 
Alexander. I may refresh the memories of the members 
by reading it again: 


“Your prime and main duty will be to take or destroy 
at the earliest opportunity the German-Italian army com- 
manded by Rommel, together with all its supplies and estab- 
lishments in Egypt and Libya. 

“You will discharge or cause to be discharged such other 
duties as pertain to your command without prejudice to the 
task described in Paragraph One; which must be considered 
paramount in His Majesty’s interests.” 


ALEXANDER’S REPORT 


I have now received, when I visited the Army again, the 
following official communication from General Alexander, 
in which General Montgomery took great pleasure, and to 
which it will be necessary for us to send a reply: 

“Sir: Orders you gave me on August 15, 1942, have been 
fulfilled. His Majesty’s enemies, together with their impedi- 
ments, have been eliminated from Egypt, Cyrenaica, Libya 
and Tripolitania. I now await your further instructions.” 

Obviously, we shall have to think of some, and indeed this 
was one of the more detailed matters which we discussed in 
the conference at Casablanca. 

I did not publish the original instructions to General 
Alexander until some months ago when the battle of Egypt 
had been won, and the House will naturally grant me a 
similar delay before making public the reply to him which 
is now required. 

I should, however, inform the House and the country of 
various changes in high commands which the marked im- 
provement in our affairs has rendered suitable and necessary. 
This brings me to the general situation in French North- 
west Africa, on which I have a few remarks to make. 

The descent upon North Africa by British and American 
forces will, I believe, be judged in the words which Premier 
Stalin used to me when I told him about it in August last. 

He said it was militarily correct. 

It certainly has altered the strategic axis of the war. By 
this very large-scale manoeuvre, thought by many experts 
to be most hazardous, we recovered the initiative in the West, 
and at a comparatively small cost of life and at less loss in 
shipping than fell into our hands. Nearly a half million men 
have been landed successfully and safely in Northwest 
Africa, and this force is now under the control of the United 
States. 

We agreed with the President many months ago that this 
should be an American enterprise, and I have accepted, with 
the approval of the War Cabinet, the position of his lieu- 
tenant. 

Americans attach the greatest importance to unity of com- 
mand between the Allies and control over all three services 
is in the hands of one supreme commander. We willingly 
and freely accepted this position and we shall loyally and 
faithfully act up to it on all occasions and in every respect. 

Some people are busily concerned about the past records of 
various French functionaries whom the Americans have 
deemed it expedient to employ. 

For my part I must confess I am more interested in the 
safety of the armies and in the success of the operations which 
will soon be again advancing to an important climax. 

I shall, therefore, not take up the time of the House with 
tales which can be told of how these Frenchmen acted in the 
forlorn and hideous situation in which they found themselves 
when their country collapsed. 


EISENHOWER OBJECTIVES 


What matters to General Eisenhower and to our troopsp— 
who in great numbers are serving under him in this vast 
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area with a population of well over 16,000,000, 90 per cent 
of whom are Moslems—is first a tranquil countryside. 

Secondly, secure and unimpeded communications to the 
battlefront which is now steadily developing in what I may 
call the ‘“Tunisian Tip.” I have not seen this battlefront, I 
am sorry to say, because it is 400 miles by road from Algiers, 
where I spent last Friday and Saturday with General Eisen- 
hower, Admiral Sir Andrew B. Cunningham and our Min- 
ister Resident, Harold MacMillan, who is doing admirable 
work, becoming a real solver of problems, making friends 
with every one and taking an increasingly heavy burden 
from the shoulders of the Commander in Chief. 

But I can tell you that conditions are absolutely different 
from those which the desert army has triumphantly sur- 
mounted. The desert army is a product of three years of 
trial and error and continued perfecting of transport, com- 
munications, supplies, signals, rapid moving forward of air 
fields and the like. 

The armies now fighting in Tunisia are still in the early 
stage of building up communications, but the enemy op- 
posite them, although largely an improvised army, have 
something like the advantage which we had over Rommel in 
front of Cairo—I mean the advantage of lying thirty to 
forty miles in front of their bases while we have to go over 
very long, slender, tightly stretched and heavily strained ap- 
proaches in order to get at them. 


GERMAN Moves 


Very nearly did General Anderson, under General Eisen- 
hower’s orders, clear the whole province at the run. It was 
absolutely right to try this, but it failed. 

The Germans effected their entry and made good their 
bridgehead. We had to fall back to gather strength, to 
gather our resources for heavy battles. I cannot pretend not 
to be disappointed that the full result was not achieved at 
the first bound. Still, our main object is to fight the Ger- 
mans—and one cannot be blind to the fact that we have 
made them fight us in a situation extremely costly to them 
and by no means disadvantageous to us. 

Although the enemy’s lines of supply on land are short, 
they are under constant attack by air. Before they reach 
the battlefield they lose a quarter or one-third of everything 
they bring across the sea. 

Our power of reinforcement is far greater than theirs and 
the portentous apparition of the desert army driving Rom- 
mel before them is a most potent, possibly even decisive, 
factor. 

Air fighting is developing on an ever-increasing scale and 
this, of course, is greatly to our advantage, because it would 
pay us to lose two machines to one in order to wear down 
the German Air Force and draw it away from the Russian 
front. 

Loss Figures Rk&verseD 


However, instead of losing two planes to one, the actual 
results are nearly the other way round. Therefore it seems 
to me the House need not be unduly depressed because the 
fighting in North Africa is going to assume a very much 
larger scale and last a longer time than was originally antici- 
pated and hoped. 

It is indeed remarkable that the Germans should have 
shown themselves ready to run the risk and pay the price 
required of them by their struggle to hold the Tunisian tip. 

While I have always hesitated to say anything which might 
afterwards look like overconfidence, I cannot resist the re- 
mark that one seems to discern in this policy the touch of 
a master hand, the same master hand that planned the at- 
tack on Stalingrad and thus brought upon German armies 


the greatest disaster that they have ever suffered in all their 
military history. 

However, I am making no predictions and no promise. 
Very serious battles will have to be fought. Including Rom- 
mel’s army, there must be nearly a quarter million of the 
enemy in the Tunisian tip, and we must not in any way 
underrate the hazards we have to dare or the burdens we 
have to carry. 

It is always folly to forecast the result of great trials of 
strength in war before they take place. I will say no more 
than this: all disadvantages are not on one side, and cer- 
tainly not all on our side. I think it conforms to the strictest 
standards of anti-complacency opinions in this country. 

French Northwest Africa is, as I have said, a United 
States operation, under American command. We _ have 
agreed that the boundary between our respective spheres 
shall be the existing frontier between Tripolitania and Tu- 
nisia. But the desert army is now crossing the frontier, driv- 
ing forward on its quest, which is Rommel. Its movement 
must, therefore, be combined with those of the First Army 
and with various powerful forces coming from the west. 

For some weeks past the commanders have been in very 
close touch with each other. These contacts must now be 
formalized. As the desert army passes into the American 
sphere it will naturally come under the orders of General 
Eisenhower. 

I have great confidence in General Eisenhower. I regard 
him as one of the finest men I have ever met. It was ar- 
ranged at Casablanca that when this transfer of the desert 
army takes place General Alexander will become deputy com- 
mander in chief under General Eisenhower. 

At the same time, Air Vice Marshal Tedder becomes air 
commander in chief of the Mediterranean and responsible 
to General Eisenhower for all air operations in this theatre. 
He will control also all air forces throughout the whole 


Middle East. 


Arr Forces UNDER ONE COMMAND 


It is absolutely necessary because the air forces from Egypt, 
Cyrenaica and Libya, and also our powerful air forces oper- 
ating from Malta, are actually attacking the same targets, 
both by bomber and fighter aircraft, as the United States and 
British Air Forces now working from Algeria and Tunisia. 

You must have one control over all this and that control 
must be exercised under a supreme commander “by one man.” 
And who is better, may I ask, than trusted and experienced 
Marshal Tedder, for whom General Eisenhower so earnestly 
asked? Under him Air Marshal Coningham, hitherto 
working with the Eighth Army and whose services were so 
much admired, will concert air operations in support of the 
First and Eighth British Armies and other troops on the 
Tunisian battlefront. 

At the same time Admiral of the Fleet Cunningham, who 
already commands all British and American naval forces in 
this theatre, will extend his command eastward to comprise 
effectively all cognate operations inside the Mediterranean. 
And the present commander in chief in the Mediterranean, 
with headquarters in Egypt, will become commander in chief 
in the Levant, dealing also with the Red Sea and all ap- 
proaches from that quarter. 

There is no need for me to announce exactly where the 
line of division between these commands is drawn, but the 
House may be assured that all that has been arranged with 
precision. The vacancy in command in the Middle East 
created by General Alexander’s appointment as deputy com- 
mander in chief under General Eisenhower will be filled by 
General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. 
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PERSIA AND IRAQ SEPARATE 


It is proposed to keep Persia and Iraq a separate command 
for the present and a new commander will shortly be 
appointed. 

Meanwhile General Eisenhower has already obtained the 
consent of General Giraud, who commands the French 
army fighting on the Tunisian front—an army which is being 
raised by American and British equipment to a very power- 
ful force, an army which will play its part later on in liber- 
ating the French motherland—to this army, together with 
strong United States forces which have been moved forward 
into Tunisia, being placed under the command of General 
Anderson. 

Thus we have a heirarchy established by international ar- 
rangement completely in accord with the modern idea of 
unity of command between various Allies and of the closest 
concert of the three services. 

I make an appeal to the House, the press and the country. 
They will, I trust, be very careful in criticizing this arrange- 
ment, and if so, I trust they will not do it on personal lines 
or run one general against another to the detriment of the 
smooth, harmonious relations which now prevail among us, 
a band of brothers who have got their teeth in the job. 

In General Eisenhower, as in General Alexander, you 
have two men remarkable for their selflessness of character 


and their disdain of purely personal advancement. Let them 
alone, give them a chance and it is quite possible that one of 
these fine days the bells will have to be rung again. 

If not we will address ourselves to the problem in all 
loyalty and comradeship. 

I have tried to tell the House everything that I am sure 
that the enemy knows and to tell them nothing that the 
enemy ought to know. 

At any rate I appeal to all patriotic men on both sides of 
the Atlantic Ocean to stamp their feet on mischief makers 
and sowers of discord wherever they may be found and let 
the great machines whirl into battle under the best possible 
conditions for our success. 

That is all I have to say at the present time. 

I am most grateful for the extreme kindness with which I 
am treated by the House. I accept in the fullest degree the 
fullest responsibility, as Minister of Defense and agent for 
the War Cabinet, for the plans we have devised. His 
Majesty’s Government ask no favors for themselves. We 
ask only to be judged by results. We await the unfolding 
of events with sober confidence and we are sure that Parlia- 
ment and the British nation will display in these hopeful 
days—which may nevertheless be clouded o’er—the same 
qualities of steadfastness which they did in the awful period 
when the life of Britain and her empire hung by a thread. 


Japan IS First U.S. Foe 


MORE AID TO CHINA 


By MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK, Wife of the Generalissimo of China 
Delivered in House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., February 18, 1943 


United States: At any time, it would be a privi- 

lege for me to address Congress, more especially 
this present august body which will have so much to do in 
shaping the destiny of the world. In speaking to Congress 
I am literally speaking to the American people. The Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, as their representatives, fulfilled the 
obligations and responsibilities of its trust by declaring war 
on the aggressors. 

That part of the duty of the people’s representatives was 
discharged in 1941. The task now confronting you is to 
help win the war and to create and uphold a lasting peace 
which will justify the sacrifices and sufferings of the victims 
of aggression. 

Before enlarging on this subject, I should like to tell you 
a little about my long and vividly interesting trip to your 
country from my own land, which has bled and borne un- 
flinchingly the burden of war for more than five and a half 
years. I shall not dwell, however, upon the part China has 
played in our united effort to free mankind from brutality 
and violence. I shall try to convey to you, however imper- 
fectly, the impressions gained during the trip. 

First of all, I want to assure you that the American people 
have every right to be proud of their fighting men in so 
many parts of the world. I am particularly thinking of 
those of your boys in the far-flung, out-of-the-way stations 
and areas where life is attended by dreary drabness, this be- 
cause their duty is not one of spectacular performance and 
they are not buoyed up by the excitement of battle. They 
are called upon, day after colorless day, to perform routine 
duties such as safeguarding defenses and preparing for pos- 
sible enemy action. 


M R. SPEAKER and Members of the Congress of the 


It has been said, and I find it true from personal experi- 
ence, that it is easier to risk one’s life on the battlefield 
than it is to perform customary humble and humdrum duties 
which, however, are just as necessary to winning the war. 

Some of your troops are stationed in isolated spots, quite 
out of reach of ordinary communications. Some of your 
boys have had to fly hundreds of hours over the sea from an 
improvised airfield in quests, often disappointingly fruitless, 
of enemy submarines. They, and others, have to stand the 
monotony of waiting, just waiting. But, as I told them, 
true patriotism lies in possessing the morale and physical 
stamina to perform faithfully and conscientiously the daily 
tasks so that in the sum total the weakest link is the strongest. 

Your soldiers have shown conclusively that they are able 
stoically to endure homesickness, the glaring dryness, and 
scorching heat of the tropics, and keep themselves fit and in 
excellent fighting trim. They are among the unsung heroes 
of this war, and everything possible to lighten their tedium 
and buoy up their morale should be done. That sacred duty 
is yours. ; 

The American Army is better fed than any army in the 
world. This does not mean, however, that they can live 
indefinitely on canned food without having the effects tell 
on them. These admittedly are but minor hardships of war, 
especially when we pause to consider that in many parts of 
the world starvation prevails. But peculiarly enough, often- 
times it is not the major problems of existence which irk a 
man’s soul; it is rather the pin pricks, especially those inci- 
dental to a life of deadly sameness, with tempers frayed out 
and nervous systems torn to shreds. 

The second impression of my trip is that America is not 
only the cauldron of democracy but the incubator of demo- 
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cratic principles. At some of the places I visited, I met the 
crews of your air bases. There I found first generation Ger- 
mans, Italians, Frenchmen, Poles, Czechoslovakians and other 
nationals. Some of them had accents so thick, that if such a 
thing were possible, one could not cut them with a butter 
knife. 

But there they were, all Americans, all devoted to the 
same ideals, all working for the same cause and united by 
the same high purpose. No suspicion or rivalry existed be- 
tween them. ‘This increased my belief and faith that de- 
votion to common principles eliminates differences in race 
and that identity of ideals is the strongest possible solvent 
of racial dissimilarities. 

| have reached your country, therefore, with no misgiv- 
ings, but with my belief that the American people are build- 
ing and carrying out a true pattern of the nation conceived 
by your forebears, strengthened and confirmed. 

You, as representatives of the American people, have be- 
fore you the glorious opportunity of carrying on the pioneer 
work of your ancestors, beyond the frontiers of physical and 
geographical limitations. Their brawn and thews braved 
undauntedly almost unbelieveable hardships to open up a 
new continent. ‘The modern world lauds them for their 
vigor and intensity of purpose, and for their accomplishment. 

You have today before you the immeasurably greater op- 
portunity to implement these same ideals and to help bring 
about the liberation of man’s spirit in every part of: the 
world. In order to accomplish this purpose, we of the 
United Nations must now so prosecute the war that victory 
will be ours decisively and with all good speed. 

Sun-tse, the well-known Chinese strategist, said: “In order 
to win, know thyself and thy enemy.” We have also the 
saying: “It takes little effort to watch the other fellow carry 
the load.” 

In spite of these teachings from a wise old past, which are 
shared by every nation, there has been a tendency to belittle 
the strength of our opponents. 

When Japan thrust total war on China in 1937, military 
experts of every nation did not give China even a ghost of a 
chance. But, when Japan failed to bring China cringing to 
her knees as she vaunted, the world took solace in this phe- 
nomenon by declaring that they had overestimated Japan’s 
military might. 

Nevertheless, when the greedy flames of war inexorably 
spread in the Pacific following the perfidious attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Malaya and lands in and around the China Sea, 
and one after another of these places fell, the pendulum 
swung to the other extreme. Doubts and fears lifted their 
ugly heads and the world began to think that the Japanese 
were Nietzschean supermen, superior in intellect and phy- 
sical prowess, a belief which the Gobineaus and the Houston 
Chamberlains and their apt pupils, the Nazi racists, had pro- 
pounded about the Nordics. 

Again, now the prevailing opinion seems to consider the 
defeat of the Japanese as of relative unimportance and that 
Hitler is our first concern. ‘This is not borne out by actual 
facts, nor is it to the interests of the United Nations as a 
whole to allow Japan to continue, not only as a vital poten- 
tial threat but as a waiting sword of Damocles, ready to 
descend at a moment’s notice. 

Let us not forget that Japan in her occupied areas today 
has greater resources at her command than Germany. 

Let us not forget that the longer Japan is left in undis- 
puted possession of these resources, the stronger she must 
become. Each passing day takes more toll in lives of both 
Americans and Chinese. 


Let us not forget that the Japanese are an intransigent 
people. 

Let us not forget that during the first four and a half 
years of total aggression China has borne Japan’s sadistic 
fury unaided and alone. 

The victories won by the United States Navy at Midway 
and the Coral Sea are doubtless steps in the right direction 
—they are merely steps in the right direction—for the mag- 
nificent fight that was waged at Guadalcanal during the past 
six months attests to the fact that the defeat of the forces 
of evil, though long and arduous, will finally come to pass. 
For have we not on the side of righteousness and justice 
stanch allies in Great Britain, Russia and other brave and 
indomitable peoples? Meanwhile the peril of the Japanese 
Juggernaut remains. Japanese military might must be deci- 
mated as a fighting force before its threat to civilization is 
removed. 

When the Seventy-seventh Congress declared war against 
Japan, Germany and Italy, Congress, for the moment, had 
done its work. It now remains for you, the present repre- 
sentatives of the American people, to point the way to win 
the war, to help construct a world in which all peoples may 
henceforth live in harmony and peace. 

May I not hope that it is the resolve of Congress to de- 
vote itself to the creation of the post-war world? To dedi- 
cate itself to the preparation for the brighter future that a 


stricken world so eagerly awaits? 


We of this generation who are privileged to help make a 
better world for ourselves and for posterity should remember 
that, while we must not be visionary, we must have vision 
so that peace should not be punitive in spirit and should 
not be provincial or nationalistic or even continental in 
concept, but universal in scope and humanitarian in action, 
for modern science has so annihilated distance that what 
affects one people must of necessity affect all other peoples. 

The term “hands and feet” is often used in China to 
signify the relationship between brothers. Since international 
interdependence is now so universally recognized, can we 
not also say that ail nations should become members of one 
corporate body? 

The hundred and sixty years of traditional friendship be- 
tween our two great peoples, China and America, which has 
never been marred by misunderstandings, is unsurpassed in 
the annals of the world. I can also assure you that China 
is eager and ready to cooperate with you and other peoples 
to lay a true and lasting foundation for a sane and pro- 
gressive world society which would make it impossible for 
any arrogant or predatory neighbor to plunge future genera- 
tions into another orgy of blood. 

In the past China has not computed the cost to her man- 
power in her fight against aggression, although she well 
realized that manpower is the real wealth of a nation and 
it takes generations to grow it. She has been soberly con- 
scious of her responsibilities and has not concerned herself 
with privileges and gains which she might have obtained 
through compromise of principles. Nor will she demean her- 
self and all she holds dear to the practice of the market place. 

We in China, like you, want a better world, not for our- 
selves alone, but for all mankind, and we must have it. It 
is not enough, however, to proclaim our ideals or even to 
be convinced that we have them. In order to preserve, 
uphold and maintain them, there are times when we should 
throw all we cherish into our effort to fulfill these ideals 
even at the risk of failure. 

The teachings drawn from our late leader, Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, have given our people the fortitude to carry on. From 
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five and a half years of experience we in China are con- 
vinced that it is the better part of wisdom not to accept fail- 
ure ignominiously, but to risk it gloriously. We shall have 
faith, that, at the writing of peace, America and our gallant 


Allies will not be obtunded by the mirage of contingent rea- 
sons of expediency. 

Man’s mettle is tested both in adversity and in success. 
Twice is this true of the soul of a nation. 


Fighting For Same Cause 


WE MUST ACT TO IMPLEMENT OUR IDEALS 


By MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK, Wife of the Generalissimo of China 
Delivered before United States Senate, February 18, 1943 


R. PRESIDENT, members of the Senate of the 
M United States, ladies and gentlemen: I am over- 

whelmed by the warmth and spontaneity of the wel- 
come of the American people, of whom you are the repre- 
sentatives. I did not know that I was to speak to you 
today at the Senate except to say “How do you do? I am 
so very glad to see you,” and to bring the greetings of my 
people to the people of America. However, just before 
coming here, the Vice President told me that he would like 
to have me say a few words to you. 

I am not a very good extemporaneous speaker; in fact, I 
am no speaker at all. But I am not so very much dis- 
couraged, because a few days ago I was at Hyde Park and 
went to the President’s library. Something I saw there en- 
couraged me and made me feel that perhaps you will not 
expect over much of me in speaking to you extemporaneously. 

What do you think I saw there? I saw many things, but 
the one thing which interested me most of all was that in a 
glass case there was the first draft of one of the President’s 
speeches, a second draft, and on and on up to the sixth draft. 
Yesterday I happened to mention this fact to the President, 
and told him that I was extremely glad that he had to write 
so many drafts when he is such a well known and acknowl- 
edgedly fine speaker. His reply to me was that sometimes 
he writes twelve drafts of a speech. So my remarks here 
today being extemporaneous, I am sure you will make al- 
lowances for me. 

The traditional friendship between your country and mine 
has a history of 160 years. I feel and I believe that I am 
not the only one who feels this way, that there are a great 
many similarities between your people and mine, and that 
these similarities are the basis of our friendship. 

I should like to tell you a little story which will illustrate 
this belief. When General Doolittle and his men went to 
bomb Tokyo, on their return some of your boys had to bail 
out in the interior of China. One of them later told me 
that he had to bail out of his ship, and that when he landed 
on Chinese soil and saw the populace running toward him, 
he just waived his arm and shouted the only Chinese word 
he knew, ‘Mei-kuo, mei-kuo,” which means “America.” 
Literally translated from the Chinese it means “beautiful 
country.” This boy said that our people laughed and almost 
hugged him, and greeted him like a long lost brother. He 
further told me that he thought that he had come home 
when he saw our people; and that was the first time he had 
ever been to China. 

I came to your country as a little girl. I know your 
people. I have lived with them. I spent the formative 
years of my life among your people. I speak your language, 
not only the language of your hearts, but also your tongue. 
So coming here today I feel that I am also coming home. 


“FIGHTING FOR SAME CAUSE” 


I believe, however, that it is not only I who am coming 
home; I feel that if the Chinese people could speak to you 
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in your own tongue, or if you could understand our tongue, 
they would tell you that basically and fundamentally we are 
fighting for the same cause, that we have identity of ideals, 
that the Four Freedoms which your President proclaimed 
to the world resound throughout our vast land as the gong 
of freedom, the gong of freedom of the United Nations, and 
the death-knell of the aggressors. 

I assure you that our people are willing and eager to 
cooperate with you in the realization of these ideals, because 
we want to see to it that they do not echo as empty phrases 
but become realities, for ourselves, for our children, for our 
children’s children, and for all mankind. 

How are we going to realize these ideals? I think I 
shall tell you a little story which just came to my mind. You 
know China is a very old nation. We have a history of five 
thousand years. When we were obliged to evacuate Han- 
kow and go into the hinterland to carry on and continue 
our resistance against aggression, the Generalissimo and I 
passed one of our fronts, the Changsha front. 

One day we went into the Heng-Yang Mountains, where 
there are traces of a famous pavilion called “Rub-the- 
Mirror” pavilion, which was built over 2,000 years ago. 
It will perhaps interest you to hear the story of that pavilion. 

Two thousand years ago near that spot was an old 
Buddhist temple. One of the young monks went there, and 
all day long he sat cross-legged with his hands clasped before 
him in an attitude of prayer, and murmured “Amita- 
Buddha! Amita-Buddha! Amita-Buddha!” He murmured 
and chanted day after day, because he hoped that he would 
acquire grace. 

The Father Prior of that temple took a piece of brick and 
rubbed it against a stone hour after hour, day after day, and 
week after week. The little acolyte, being very young, some- 
times cast his eyes around to see what the old Father Prior 
was doing. The old Father Prior just kept on his work of 
rubbing the brick against the stone. So one day the young 
acolyte said to him, “Father Prior, what are you doing day 
after day rubbing this brick on the stone’’? 

The Father Prior replied, “I am trying to make a mirror 
out of this brick.” The young acolyte said, “But it is im- 
possible to make a mirror out of a brick, Father Prior.” 
“Yes,” said the Father Prior, “it is just as impossible for you 
to acquire grace by doing nothing except ‘Amita-Buddha’ 
all day long, day in and day out.” 

So, my friends, I feel that it is necessary for us not only 
to have ideals and to proclaim that we have them, it is 
necessary that we act to implement them. And so to you, 
gentlemen of the Senate, and to you ladies and gentlemen 
in the galleries, I say that without the active help of all of 
us our leaders cannot implement these ideals. It is up to 
you and to me to take to heart the lesson of ‘“‘Rub-the- 
Mirror” pavilion. 

I thank you. 
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Next Steps Against Inflation 


WAGES AND PRICES MUST BE CONTROLLED 
By JAMES F. BYRNES, Economic Stabilization Director 
Radio address delivered over WABC, February 9, 1943 


HAVE little patience with those who tell us that 

American people are not ready to meet the require- 

ments of total war. The day when it could be said that 
our people were only ankle-deep in the war is long past. The 
American people—in the armed forces, in the factories, 
on the farms, in the mines, everywhere—are eager to do their 
part to win a people’s war and a people’s peace. They await 
only the opportunity to work, to fight and when need be to 
die in freedom’s cause. 

‘There is considerable, and not wholly unwarranted, opti- 
mism about our present military situation, particularly com- 
pared with what it was up to a few months ago. There is 
danger, however, that we may not fully appreciate the ter- 
rible stresses and strains upon our accustomed habits of living 
that we must be prepared to undergo during the coming year. 

Qur optimism will be justified only by our ability and 
willingness to accept the burdens and deprivations which will 
be required of all of us to carry through our war plans for 
1943. 

INVASION OF EUROPE 


‘Those plans call for a very substantial increase in our war 
production over last year’s record-breaking goals. “They re- 
quire at the same time the enlistment of additional millions 
into our armed forces. “They contemplate, within a measur- 
able period of time, the invasion of Europe, one of the great- 
est military operations ever planned in history—a military 
campaign, which, no matter how successfully and brilliantly 
executed, will involve casualties such as this nation has never 
before endured. Supplies, in unprecedented volume, must 
flow constantly, and with consummate timing, over carefully 
gu. rded supply lines to the battle fronts. We must also pool 
our supplies with those of the experienced and well trained 
troops of Britain and our other allies who will form a part 
of the invading armies and gladly share the burden of fight- 
ing and dying. We must continue our support of our gal- 
lant Russian allies, who, having withstood two all-out on- 
slaughts of the Nazi’s total might, are now driving the Nazis 
whimpering back toward a disillusioned Germany. We must 
send more help to our Chinese allies, whose indomitable resis- 
tance: constantly wears down the fighting strength of the 
Japanese military machine and holds for us the roads to 
Tokio. We must also share our food with the peoples in free 
and liberated countries who are helping us to beat back our 
treacherous and still powerful enemies. 

It will require the fullest mobilization of our man power 
and our resources to carry out these war plans for 1943. It 
will require the whole-hearted cooperation of agriculture, 
labor and industry to carry out these plans with the self- 
restraint and self-discipline necessary to avoid inflation and to 
preserve our system of free labor and free enterprise. 


Livinc STANDARDS TO SUFFER 


In the years before the war, we were struggling to im- 
prove the standard of living of the mass of our people. After 
the war is over, this struggle of man to better himself will 
continue. But we must face the fact that there is no way 
that we can hope to improve or even to sustain our customary 
standards of living during the coming war year. We shall 
be able to retain for our consumer needs at home only a frac- 


tion of our total production. Although we shall not have to 
endure the shame of poverty amid plenty that we did in 
1932, we shall in fact have little more goods to use or con- 
sume at home than we did at the depth of the depression. 
We must all prepare to adopt for the duration a Spartan 
standard of living and to take patriotic pride in it. There is 
no way of giving any one group of our people a substantial 
additional part of the nation’s goods or income without hurt- 
ing all the rest of us. 

Despite the rises in wages and prices which have thus far 
occurred, we have been able to maintain a fair balance be- 
tween various producers and workers. There are inequities 
in the wages paid in every industry and in every factory. 
This has always been true. We cannot hope while fighting a 
total war to eliminate all the real or fancied inequalities of 
men. Our task is to see that the present balance does not 
change for the worse and that those on the lower rungs of the 
economic ladder are not ground down below the margin of 
subsistence. 

In considering the ability of the wage earner to meet the 
increased cost of living, we cannot look simply at the basic 
hourly wage rates, even though such rates have risen far in 
excess of the increased cost of living. Men are working more 
than forty hours per week. For the hours over forty they are 
paid time and one-half. The average weekly earnings of all 
factory workers (that is, the amount the worker takes home 
in his pay envelope) have increased more than 40 per cent 
since January, 1941, and more than 60 per cent since Septem- 
ber, 1939. 

REPORT ON EMPLOYMENT 


Millions formerly unemployed, or on relief and W. P. A., 
now have full-time jobs. Millions more who formerly 
worked two or three days per week are now earning overtime 
pay. Other millions who formerly worked in low-paid 
occupations have been trained to become skilled mechanics at 
higher wages. Where a year ago one pay envelope came into 
the home on pay day, now two and sometimes three are re- 
ceived. The family requires no more shelter, little more food, 
and little more clothes, but the income of the family is far in 
excess of any increase in the cost of living to the family. 

Taking into account the rise of living costs—which must 
and shall be halted—the actual weekly purchasing power of 
the average industrial worker is still 36 per cent more than 
it was in September, 1939. 

In other words, the American industrial worker and his 
family today enjoy the highest purchasing power that has 
ever existed in this or any other country. If we preserve and 
protect this purchasing power it will constitute the basis of 
an unparalleled prosperity for American workers in the post- 
war period. 

Rising prices will, on the other hand, destroy this pur- 
chasing power. A frantic race between rising wages and ris- 
ing prices, far from helping labor, will only ruin and degrade 
the worker and his family, depriving them of all the gains 
they have so painfully built up over the years. 

The position of the farmers is equally favorable. The 
relation of farm costs to farm income is the most favorable 
ever attained in our history. Between 1939 and 1942 total 
costs of farm production increased by 38 per cent; and farm 
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production increased by 20 per cent. During the same period 
farm prices rose on the average by 71 per cent. Since 1939 
unit farm prices have increased almost as much as five times 
unit farm costs. As a result of this extremely favorable rela- 
tionship of costs to prices, the net farm income after all costs 
in 1942, stood at the highest level in our history, one billion 
dollars above the peak earned during the inflationary year 
1919. 
FarM Parity FoRMULA 


In a year of total war, we cannot iron out all the inequal- 
ities in the wage structure nor remove all the imperfections, 
real or fancied, in the farm parity formula. Certainly it 
would not be in the real interest of the farmers to introduce 
any change in this formula which would give him a tempo- 
rary and illusory advantage during the war and which 
would, if applied year in and year out, actually reduce parity 
prices to the farmer. 

The stabilization act of Oct. 2, 1942, contains the most 
significant and beneficial legislation enacted for the farmer 
since the agricultural adjustment act. It proceeds on the 
principle recommended by the President in his message of 
Sept. 7, 1942, that there should be “‘a floor under prices of 
farm products, in order to maintain stability in the farm 
market for a reasonable future time” after the war. It pro- 
vides a guaranty to the farmer of 85 to 90 per cent of parity 
prices on basic crops during the war and for at least two 
crop years after the first day of January following the formal 
declaration of the termination of the war. That is a real 
effort to protect the farmer against post-war deflation. But 
the effort will fail if we cannot prevent runaway inflation. 

Our struggle against rising prices during this war has 
thus far been successful as compared with World War I. 
October, 1942, was the thirty-eighth month of the present 
war. In those thirty-eight months, wholesale prices have 
risen 33.3 per cent. In the same period during the last war 
wholesale prices rose 83.5 per cent. Between August, 1939, 
and October, 1942, the cost of living rose 20.7 per cent; in 
the comparable period of the last war the cost of living went 
up 32.2 per cent. 

The situation today in many respects is potentially more 
dangerous than it was during the last war. In the last war 
we were obliged at the peak to devote only slightly more 
than a quarter of our output to war, while today we are 
already putting nearly a half of our output into our war ef- 
fort. 

We must not refuse to face the very real dangers in the 
present situation, and especially the threat of creeping infla- 
tion. Between May, 1942, when the general price ceilings 
were imposed, and Dec. 15, 1942, the cost of food rose 9.1 
per cent, but because rents and other items did not increase 
so much, the cost of living rose only 3.8 per cent. With 
certain foods very scarce and the price of others very high, it 
is natural that the average housewife should feel that the cost 
of living has risen even higher than these figures would indi- 
cate. But it has risen, and this creeping inflation must not 
be allowed to continue and to nullify all the progress we have 
made. 

Taxes Witt Take It Back 


Higher prices and higher wages will not bring us more 
food. They will not enable us to buy more canned goods or 
sugar, because these items are rationed. They will not 
enable us to buy automobiles or electric refrigerators, be- 
cause these articles are not for sale. They will simply cause 
us to out-bid each other in grabbing for the food and goods 
available. They will increase our income, but the govern- 
ment will be forced to recapture the excess income in higher 
taxes. Higher prices will not help the merchant or farmer, 
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but they will bring hardships and suffering to widows, to old 
folks with fixed incomes, to the schoolteachers, and to the 
unorganized workers in low-paid occupations. They will 
make unbearable the burden of the woman who has been 
allotted $50 a month upon which to live while her husband 
or her son has gone to the front to fight and possibly die for 
you and me. 

We must not retreat in our fight to stabilize the cost of 
living. The act of Congress provided that prices, wages and 
salaries affecting the cost of living should be stabilized and 
except as otherwise provided in the act such stabilization 
should, so far as practicable, be on the basis of levels existing 
Sept. 15, 1942. We must hold that line. 

We must adhere firmly to that program. There must be 
no further increases in wages beyond the little steel formula 
except in limited and special cases to correct patently gross 
inequities and to rectify plainly substandard wages. Today 
the National War Labor Board reaffirmed this policy in its 
decision in the meat packers’ case. There must be no further 
price increases unless and to the limited extent required by 
law to meet clearly established cost increases which cannot 
generally be absorbed out of profits. 


War on Biack MARKETS 


We must bring under effective control all food prices. 
We must break up the black markets. Some of the talk 
about black markets is exaggerated, but by no means all. 
Price Administrator Brown is making a determined effort to 
exterminate them. He needs money but even more he needs 
your help. The man who helped the bootlegger in prohibition 
days hurt only himself. The woman who today encourages a 
merchant to bootleg food is hurting her loved ones, her coun- 
try and herself. 

To ensure the effective and uniform administration of the 
policies which I have announced, I have requested the Na- 
tional War Labor Board to make no increase in wage rates 
which will change existing wage policies or which affects di- 
rectly or indirectly an entire industry or substantial portion 
thereof without prior consultation with me. It is my pur- 
pose to exercise all the powers granted by law to prevent any 
further increase in the basic and essential cost of subsistence 
living. I am assured by all the agencies of government con- 
cerned that I shall have in this effort their wholehearted co- 
operation. 

This policy of holding basic prices and basic wages firmly 
at their present levels does not preclude the limited use of 
price incentives or wage incentives to increase production. 
But such incentive payments must not be used as an excuse 
for a general increase in wages or prices. We cannot hand 
out incentives so freely that they only cancel each other and 
add to our inflationary gap. 

In the labor field it has been customary to pay over-time 
for work in excess of the normal hours. Over-time pay- 
ments have been an effective aid to increase production dur- 
ing the war. Paying more for the same work makes for 
inflation. Paying more for extra work does not. 


48-Hour WEEK OrpERED 


To make more effective use of our man power during the 
war period, the President has today signed an executive order 
establishing a minimum forty-eight-hour work week, without 
affecting the workers’ existing right to over-time pay. Many 
war industries are already working forty-eight hours or 
more a week, but the order will compel other industries to go 
on a minimum forty-eight-hour week wherever feasible. In 
general adoption of the forty-eight-hour week will enable us 
to get more work out of our limited labor supply. While 
over-time payments will add to the wage bill, the addition 
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will be largely made up by the increased production secured. 
\nd we shall thereby release man power for the armed 
forces, for war industry and for the farms. 

Secretary Wickard has recently introduced incentive pay- 
ments into our farm program as a means of securing in- 
creased farm production. Although the general relation of 
total farm costs to farm prices is extremely favorable, the 
farmer must incur unusually high costs in expanding the 
output of some crops beyond current peak level. To provide 
this additional output the farmer must shift from non-essen- 
tial to essential war crops and must bring less fertile acreage 
into use. He must expand output in face of inadequate sup- 
plies of fertilizers, inadequate replacements of equipment and 
inadequate man power. Incentive payments will enable us 
to increase production without increasing prices. 

Some people have dubbed incentive payments subsidies, 
thinking thereby to condemn them. I disagree. To me they 
seem essentially sound economically. They will increase the 
production of basic foodstuffs just as they have been used to 
increase the production of copper and other critical materials. 
‘They cannot be said to be unfair to any one. 

General and indiscriminate wage and price increases will 
not solve any of our real problems. They will not give us 
increased man power. ‘They will not give us increased pro- 
duction. ‘They are advantageous to the groups that get them 
only so long as other groups can be kept from getting them. 
‘The apparent advantages obtained by the groups benefited 
will prove short-lived and illusory during the war and will 
bring retribution even on these groups when the war is over. 
hose who demand them are only demanding another 
depression. 


NEED FOR REGIMENTATION 


No man hates regimentation more than I do. But I 
would be less than honest if I told you that the stresses and 
‘trains on our civilian economy could be met without a high 
degree of regimentation in our civilian as well as our military 
lite. With the proper spirit and understanding among our 
people that regimentation may be largely self-regimentation. 
But whatever you call it, each one of us will have to take 
his place and play his part on our team, 

When we are drafting men and youths into the armed 
torces at $600 a year, we cannot let other men and women 
work where they please, when they please, or allow them or 
persuade them to jump from one job or business to another 
because it pays more. No businessman, no farmer and no 
worker has a right to look upon this war as an opportunity 
tor personal profit. 

We must all serve, and I am sure that we want to serve 
where we are best fitted and most needed. Last week Mr. 
MeNutt, the chairman of the Man-Power Commission, took 
ction. to control the hiring of workers in critical labor- 
shortage areas. In the future, workers may be guided to 
employment where they are most urgently needed. In the 
future they must not leave essential employment, whether in 
the factory or on the farm, without good cause. 

Last year many workers upon farms and in dairies went 
to industrial plants to get higher wages. They were splendid 
tarm workers; they are indifferent mechanics. As we have 
urged men to volunteer for military service, we should urge 
these men to return to the farms where they are needed, even 
if the compensation is less. If they refuse to go, their draft 
deferments should be canceled. If some men can be drafted 
and sent abroad at $50 per month, every civilian must go 
where he can render the greatest service, even if it means 
less money. 

Rationing can equalize some hardships, but it cannot blot 
out shortages. Nobody likes complicated rationing, but it 


is important for all of us to remember that the purpose of 
rationing is not to take goods away from us, but to see that 
the goods we have are equitably shared. If we evade the 
rationing rules, we are not playing a trick on some bureau- 
crat. We are taking something that belongs to our neighbor 
or something that our boys across the sea should have. Every 
man who buys on the black market is stealing from his 
fellow man. 
NEED FOR SACRIFICE 


We in the East are forbidden to drive for pleasure not 
because some bureaucrat at Washington enjoys our discom- 
fort, but because the tank cars are needed to carry fuel oil 
to keep our homes above 60 degrees and to protect our chil- 
dren from pneumonia; and because our tankers are needed 
to carry high-octane gas to our boys who are bombing 
Berlin and Bizerte. Who but the slacker could begrudge 
this sacrifice ? 

As shortages grow, shopping for the average man and 
woman becomes more difficult. We do not find the things 
we customarily buy and we don’t always know what else 
to buy. We are all working now to devise simplified and 
standardized utility articles so that while we may have less 
fashion and variety, we shall be able to get more readily the 
simple things we really need. 

But in this field I do not think we should rely exclu- 
sively on government. Within the limits of war-time restric- 
tions there is still room for manufacturers and processors to 
sense the need of the times and to take an active part in the 
development of utility articles which give the people what 
they need at the lowest possible price and in a form which 
makes the most effective use of critical foods and materials. 

We cannot evade the hard and grim realities of the war. 
We can take pride and even pleasure in simple living—or we 
can grumble about our deprivations and make ourselves and 
those about us miserable. As fathers and brothers, wives 
and sisters of our fighting men let us show that we, too, 
have what it takes to win a total war for freedom. 

But even if our man power is used most effectively and 
our supplies husbanded most prudently, there still is inherent 
danger in a situation where our national consumer income 
is so abnormally large in relation to the goods available for 
consumption. There is a $16,000,000,000 gap. We must 
tax ourselves to close that gap. 

Inasmuch as the great volume of surplus consumer in- 
come is in the hands of the lower-middle-income groups, a 
part of the additional taxation which must fall heavily on 
this group should take the form of post-war credits or com- 
pulsory savings. Then there will be no feelings that from a 
long-term standpoint we are departing from the progressive 
principle of taxing in accordance with ability to pay. We 
must not shirk from high taxation during war time. It is 
one of the most effective and most practical safeguards 
against inflation. If we can draft a mother’s only son, we 
should not hesitate to draft her neighbor’s surplus dollars. 


Discusses CorPORATE PROFITS 


Corporate profits before taxes have risen to unprecedented 
peaks. Apart from certain loop-holes in the tax system, 
however, the great bulk of the excess profits is turned to the 
government through excess profit taxes. But in the struggle 
to achieve stable prices and stable costs, it would be desirable 
to keep costs and prices down rather than to let excess 
profits accumulate, even though most of them are ulti- 
mately recaptured by the government. Excess profits pro- 
voke inflationary wage demands. An excess profits tax is 
no excuse for maintaining exorbitant prices or for saddling 
excessive costs on the government or on consumers. 
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The casualties of war are many and cruel. The greatest 
and mose irreparable loss is of course on the battlefield. 
But there are also casualties on the civilian front. Families 
are broken up, businesses are destroyed. When many people 
are bearing great sorrows bravely and silently, there must 
be no feeling that anybody is trying to profit from the war. 
When heavy taxes are being imposed on those scarcely above 
the margin of subsistence, there should not be even the basis 
for a suspicion that people in the higher income brackets 
are not bearing their full share of the burden of the war. 

We are in total war. We are fighting for a common 
future. For that future we must all make common sacrifices. 
We must go through and come out of this war strong and 


confident. We want, and the world needs, a powerful and 
prosperous America so that we may achieve an enduring 
peace. We do not want a return to the deflation that fol- 
lowed the last war, when wheat dropped from $2.16 to 
$1.03; when corn fell from $1.52 to 52 cents; when cotton 
declined from 35 cents to 15 cents and hogs from $16.39 
to $7.63; when a large part of our farm lands was fore- 
closed ; when wages fell and returning soldiers tramped the 
streets hunting for work, when some men went into bank- 
ruptcy and some into suicides’ graves. 

This time we must hold the line against inflation and 
deflation. This time we must win the peace for the sake 
of ourselves and all humanity. 


Two Whigs and the Whirligig 


WHEN ENEMIES CEASE FIGHTING—FRIENDSHIPS ARE IMPORTANT 
By STEWART W. McCLELLAND, President, Lincoln Memorial University 
Delivered before Lincoln Club of Jersey City, February 12, 1943 


HE Sunny South is anything but salubrious in the 

early days of February. There is a certain chill to 

the wind which makes the domestic animals seek each 
other’s companionship for warmth and the householder put 
more wood on the fire and hitch his chair nearer the blaze 
roaring up the chimney. It would not seem to be a month 
in which a new soul would seek the ministrations of a none 
too friendly world, but some of the greatest men of our his- 
tory have faced the future in a February blizzard. A little 
lad who announced his arrival at the beginning of the eigh- 
teen hundreds did not pick for his home one of the stately 
Colonial Mansions for which our beloved southland is 
famous, nor all his life did he find comfort nor ease. He 
was not even permitted to know for long the tender minis- 
trations of a mother’s hand, but was to share, with her own 
children, the care of a step-mother. His father, stern and 
austere, taught his son the dignity of labor. Love he never 
really seemed to know, except as he learned to love his fellow 
men, rich and poor, black and white. Nurtured by hard- 
ship, schooled by adversity, when he reached a man’s estate 
he didn’t forget the friends of his youth nor spurn the needs 
of the lowliest. One of his early law cases was the defense 
of a colored woman who was accused of poisoning the family 
for which she was cooking by the use of the common buckeye. 
When the case came to trial he got the supposed intended 
victims to swear that they had all noticed the bitterness of 
the coffee which the defendant had prepared and then freed 
the negro by proving that the taste of the buckeye is sweet. 
Had he not used a decoction of the same buckeye just re- 
cently in the attempt to alleviate a tooth-ache? Not only 
did he learn to walk with kings, nor lose the common touch, 
but there were giants in the land in those days and he walked 
and talked and took his place with the mightiest of them. 

At the age of thirty-one he went to Congress from his 
state of Georgia and while he was serving his third term 
a tall gaunt man from the prairies of Illinois joined the 
Whig majority in Washington, and Alex Stephens and 
Abraham Lincoln were friends from that day. 

They were more than fellow members of the same political 
party. Their boyhood experiences, their legal training, type 
of mind, their love for a good story, their love for their fel- 
low men, their love for the constitution drew them together 
with bonds that not even a fratricidal war could sever. 
One of the most touching incidents in all history is the scene 


in the cell at Fort Warren in Boston Harbor, June the Ist, 
1865. Alexander Hamilton Stephens, Vice-President of the 
late Confederate States of America is imprisoned there, 
awaiting what fate he knows not. President Andrew John- 
son has decreed a fast day in memory of Abraham Lincoln. 
On that first day of June, this prisoner who loved his nation 
better than some who fought for it, notes in his journal, 
“Rose early. As it is fast day and mourning in memory 
of Mr. Lincoln, I had requested Mr. Geary, the corporal, 
to bring me from the sutler’s nothing but a cup of hot coffee 
and rolls.”’ During that simple meal can we not hear the 
great spirit of Lincoln whispering, “This hath he done in 
remembrance of me?” 

One is tempted to tell the stories of these two men as they 
grew to influence and power. About the time Lincoln was 
running for his place in the Illinois State Legislature, Ste- 
phens is seeking a seat in the Legislative Halls of Georgia. 
Even their methods of campaigning were similar and, believe 
it or not, their opponents were much of the same stripe. 
Generations of Lincoln lover’s have chuckled over his pass- 
age at arms with George Forquer, a lawyer who switched 
from the Whig to the Democratic party and was named 
Commissioner of the Land Office. Forquer had just built 
a new house and had put on it the first lightning rods ever 
seen in that part of the country. Lincoln was running for 
his second term in the legislature and had just spoken in 
Springfield. As soon as he left the platform, Forquer got 
up to make his speech and said, “The young man who has 
just spoken has been sailing too high and must be taken 
down,” and he proceeded to so do. Lincoln stood patiently 
by, and when Forquer finished, Lincoln convulsed the crowd 
by saying: “Mr. Forquer commenced his speech by announc- 
ing that the young man would have to be taken down. It 
is for you, my fellow-citizens, to say whether I am up or 
down. The gentleman has alluded to my being a young 
man; but he forgets that I am older in years than I am in 
tricks and trades of politicians. I desire to live, and I de- 
sire place and distinction; but I would rather die now than, 
like the gentleman, live to see the day that I would change 
my politics for an office worth three thousand dollars a year, 
and then feel compelled to erect a lightning rod to protect 
a guilty conscience from an offended God.” 

Less well known is Stephens’ answer to Judge Colquitt 
when they were both running for the same office. Judge 
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Colquitt in his campaign against “Little Aleck” had vowed 
that when he got hold of the little upstart that he would 
swallow him whole. Stephens never weighed more than one 
hundred pounds in his life. Finally they met in joint debate, 
and of course Stephens reminded him of his threat, and put his 
adversary to rout with, “Judge Colquitt, if you should swal- 
low me you would have more brains in your stomach than 
you ever had in your head.” 

The gift of anecdote and repartee served both of them 
well in the hustings, and made them welcome in the hotels 
and taverns of their districts. Strange how these two men 
who were both troubled with melancholia all their lives 
should be remembered by their gift of story telling. Lin- 
coln’s whole emotional release came from laughter, while 
Stephens had a confidant in his younger brother, Linton, to 
whom Stephens was nearly a father. In his letters to 
Linton, Alex would tell of the events of his every day life 
so that his letters are almost a diary in themselves. So have 
been saved for us stories and reminiscences of the great and 
near great that lighten up their lives and make them human. 

in Laman’s dictionary of Congress all we learn of General 
Clinch is this, “Clinch, Duncan L.—Was a General in the 
United States Army, and from 1843 to 1845 a Representa- 
tive from Georgia. He was brave soldier and noble-hearted 
man. Died at Macon, Georgia, October 28, 1849.” Such 
a recital would not keep us from forgetting the General 
over night. Here is Stephens’ biography of the same Gen- 
eral: “Sometime ago, upon a call of the House, the General 
was not present at first, but came in (having been sent for) 
just as he heard his name called by the Clerk; and all vexed 
and mad and puffing and blowing, answered to his name 
at the top of his voice ‘No!’ I said to him ‘General, say 
HERE;; it is a call for the House ;’ to which he replied, ‘Oh, 
d--n it, I don’t care, I’m against all they do here anyhow!’ ” 
No we wont forget the General. 

But the true test of our sense of humor does not come from 
our ability to laugh at others but in our being able to look 
at ourselves and laugh. So Stephens writes his brother 
Linton about his friend Will Campbell who was asked by 
an old man to point out Mr. Stephens to him. Campbell 
obliged. | The old man took one look and said, ‘“My gosh!” 
Which reminded Mr. Stephens of the farmer who came up 
after one of his political addresses and said, ‘“Mr. Stephens, 
if | had been sot in the road to shoot the first smart man I 
seed, I’d a passed you up shore!” 

Abraham Lincoln had no reputation for pulchritude and 
was accustomed to tell how a lady stopped him on the street 
once and said, “Mr. Lincoln, I vow you are the homliest man 
I ever saw.” Rather ruefully Mr. Lincoln said, “Madam, 
I can’t help it, I am just as the Lord made me.” “I know,” 
protested the lady, “But you might at least stay home!” 

Both Lincoln and Stephens would be remembered for 
their humor if for nothing else, but their sense of humor was 
merely the funny side of their sense of proportion which 
gave to them their rare common sense. 

Meeting in Congress as they did in 1847, they both lis- 
tened to President Polk’s message to Congress which con- 
tained an apology for the Mexican War, Polk had made the 
unfortunate charge that the Mexican’s had started the war 
by invading our own territory and shedding “the blood of 
our citizens on our own soil.” Lincoln pounced on this 
statement and offered to the House resolutions requesting 
the President to locate the spot where this historic event 
took place. These famous “Spot Resolutions” as they came 
to be known were destined to bother Lincoln in his future 
campaigns more than they did President Polk. The news- 
papermen made a great deal of them at the time and even 


the song writers took their hand in the matter and set the 
“Spot” to music: 

Mr. Speaker, Spot! Spot! Spot! 

Mr. Speaker, Where’s the Spot? 

Is it in Spain or is it not? 

Mr. Speaker, Spot! Spot! Spot! 

The Whigs had always charged that President Polk had 
instigated the war with Mexico without the consent of Con- 
gress and Stephens had spoken often and boldly in defense 
of the Whig position. Later he was to point out that even 
in a war for liberty and justice, the people are always in 
grave danger of losing the very thing for which they are 
fighting, an idea which should give us food for thought in 
this year of 1943. But in 1846 this good democrat who was 
to become one of the greatest of all Democrats cried out, 
“Il hope never to see the day when the Executive of this 
country shall be considered identical with the country itself 
in its foreign relations, or when any man, for scanning his 
acts, however severely when justly, shall on that account 
be charged with opposition to his country. Such is the case 
only where allegiance is due to a crown, where the people’s 
rulers are their masters; but, thank God, in this country we 
can yet hold our rulers to account. How long we shall be 
permitted to do so | know not; but whenever we cease to 
do it we shall become unfit to be free.” 

It was an empassioned out-burst such as this in a speech 
which Stephens made on the Texas question on February 
2, 1848, which impelled Lincoln to write to Herndon, his 
old law partner; “Dear William: I just take my pen to 
say that Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, a little, slim, pale-faced, 
consumptive man, with a voice like Logan’s, has just con- 
cluded the very best speech of an hour’s length I ever heard. 
My old withered dry eyes are full of tears yet.” The weeper 
with the withered eyes was a doddering, old gentleman of 
thirty-nine. The speaker was thirty-six! 

It was inevitable, when they were thrown together, that 
these men of such like experience, training and thought should 
become friends and work for a common cause. It was char- 
acteristic of Lincoln that he should attack the Mexican War 
even when he knew that his Congressional District was over 
whelmingly in favor of it. This attitude naturally threw 
the only Whig Congressman from Illinois into the com- 
panionship of his fellow Whigs of other states and with 
Stephens, Toombs and a half dozen others we see them 
forming an organization which they called the “Young 
Indians” whose avowed purpose was to elect to the presi- 
dency the popular hero of the Mexican War, Zachary Tay- 
lor. Turning their backs on that grand old man of their 
party, Henry Clay, these practical politicians proposed 
General Taylor’s name at the Philadelphia Convention and 
were rewarded for their efforts by his election as the twelfth 
President of the United States. 

Lincoln did not run for reelection and retired to his law 
practice. Stephens remained in Washington until the close 
of the thirty-fifth Congress in 1859. During all these years 
there seems to have been little contact between the Georgian 
and his Illinois friend though Stephens does deny that he 
had been in Illinois during the Lincoln and Douglas cam- 
paign for the purpose of helping Douglas. When Stephens 
left Washington the shadows of Secession were already 
darkening the Union. Though opposed to it he felt it must 
come. As the ship which was taking him back to his be- 
loved Georgia passed down the Potomac, Little Aleck, 
wrapped in his usual “great-coat” stood on deck watching 
that fascinating city, which belongs to the whole United 
States, slowly disappear in the distance. A friend inter- 
rupted his thoughts by asking him if he was thinking of the 
time when he would be returning to his accustomed place 
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in the halls of Congress. We wonder what prophetic in- 
sight made him reply, “No, I never expect to see Washington 
again unless I am brought here as a prisoner of war.” ‘The 
next time he did see Washington was in October 1865, a 
paroled prisoner from Fort Warren! 

It was the repeal of the Missouri Compromise which 
brought Lincoln out of retirement from the political field 
and it was the election of Lincoln which brought Stephens 
again into the limelight. Eight days after the election of 
Lincoln, the Georgia Legislature invited Stephens to address 
its members. Excitement knew no bounds. The firebrands 
were for declaring the State out of the Union at once. The 
conservative element invited one whose loyalty to the doctrine 
of the State Sovereignty was unquestioned and whose loyalty 
to the Union was a household word. Never did Stephens 
rise to greater heights! “I wish to address myself to your 
good sense, and your good judgment, and after hearing, you 
disagree, let us agree to disagree, and part as we met friends. 
******* The first question which presents itself is, shall 
the people of the South secede from the Union in consequence 
of the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency of the 
United States? My countrymen, I tell you frankly, can- 
didly, and earnestly, that I do not think that they ought. 
In my judgment, the election of no man, constitutionally 
chosen to that high office, is sufficient cause for any State to 
separate from the Union.******* To make a point of re- 
sistance to the Government, to withdraw from it because a 
man has been constitutionally elected, puts us in the wrong. 
We are pledged to maintain the Union.” Such a plea for 
Union did not go unnoticed in the North. Abraham Lincoln 
read it in Illinois and wrote to Stephens asking for a copy 
of it. It was not the first time that Lincoln and Stephens 
had corresponded concerning the matter of Secession. In 
January, 1860, they had had some correspondence on the 
subject and Lincoln noted that his letter to Stephens was 
the longest he had ever written or dictated. Naturally such 
a question is not quickly exhausted. So Stephens’ speech 
started another correspondence between these two old time 
Whigs. Events have whirled them on opposite sides now 
though idealistically they are not far apart. Rather wist- 
fully Lincoln closes his correspondence with, “You think 
slavery is right and ought to be extended; while we think 
it is wrong and ought to be restricted—That I suppose is 
the rub. It certainly is the only substantial difference be- 
tween us.” In the trying days to come this speech was 
frequently quoted in the North and used as Union propa- 
ganda. It did not make such an impression in the South. 

While the legislators of Georgia and their invited guests 
were silent and respectful during its delivery, secession was 
uppermost in their minds. Robert Toombs, who had inter- 
rupted the speech once or twice by questions and observa- 
tions was asked why he had not answered Stephens. His 
reply was, “I always behave myself at a funeral.” 

When the Secession Convention met in January, 1861, 
Stephens again pled for moderation and voted against his 
state leaving the Union, as did his brother Linton. But 
their voices were scarcely heard in the tumult and enthusiasm 
for formation of a new Confederacy. Good State’s rights 
man that he was he went with his state and became the 
Vice-President of the Confederate States of America because 
he felt that he could best serve the new “Union” in that way. 

The four years of the Confederacy was a period of great 
disappointment and disallusionment for Alex Stephens. Con- 
scription, the suspension of the writ of Habeas Corpus, the 
constant infringement on the rights of the states by the 
Confederate Government made him spend more and more 
time at home in Liberty Hall rather than at the seat of 
government in Richmond. Protesting, but loyal to the 
Confederacy he and many others carried their ideas of States 


rights to the place where the Confederate government was 
breaking down nearly as much from opposition within as 
from the attacks of the North from without. 

Near the close of the struggle between the North and the 
South, Stephens, the Vice-President of the Confederacy, and 
his old friend, Abraham Lincoln, the President of the United 
States, met once again for the purpose of adjusting their 
differences. In January, 1865, Francis P. Blair had visited 
Richmond with the knowledge and consent of Mr. Lincoln 
to confer with Mr. Davis about matters of peace. Blair 
knew he had no authority and it was what we would call 
today an exploratory visit. The result of the conference in 
Richmond was the meeting of a Confederate Commission, 
headed by Alex Stephens with Abraham Lincoln and Seward 
in Hampton Roads. The other members of the Confederate 
Commission were Senator Robert M. T. Hunter and As- 
sistant Secretary of War John A. Campbell who had been 
a member of the Supreme Court of the United States until 
his owr state, Virginia, had seceded. All three were known 
as anti-Davis men and it was probably for this reason that 
Davis appointed them. But the conference was doomed to 
failure by the directions given the respective groups of com- 
missioners. Davis delegated his Commissioners to confer 
with a committee from the North concerning matters per- 
taining “to our two countries.” Lincoln had agreed to meet 
the Commissioners from Richmond to confer on matters 
pertaining “to our common country.” I have long believed 
that which I cannot prove, that Lincoln consented to meet 
the Southern Commissioners because his old friend Alex 
Stephens was to be among them. ‘Though the conference 
on board the “City Queen” bore no fruit, it has furnished 
us with one of the famous Lincoln stories which will be 
repeated for generations to come. Stephens always had to 
be careful of his health and as he came into the ward room 
of the ship where the conference was to be held he began 
to take off mufflers, shawls and his “great-coat” so that 
Lincoln remarked to Seward, “Never have I seen so small 
a nubbin with so much husk.” General Grant relates that 
he had the pleasure of telling this story to Stephens much 
to the latter’s amusement. 

But a far more precious story came out of this incident. 
As the conference broke up, the conversation became general 
and with Lincoln and Stephens personal and intimate. The 
President asked the Vice-President if there was anything 
that he could do for him. Stephens told Lincoln that his 
nephew, Lieutenant John Stephens, was imprisoned on John- 
son’s Island. They had heard little from him but had learned 
that he was seriously ill and they feared for his life, if he 
could not be released. The next day Lincoln returned to 
Washington and wired the officer in command at Johnson’s 
Island to parole Lieutenant John A. Stephens and send him 
to Washington to report to Mr. Lincoln at the White 
House. Lieutenant Stephens saw Lincoln twice while he 
was in Washington. First, on his arrival when Mr. Lincoln 
discovered that Stephens had many friends in the city, and 
he permitted him to remain as long as he saw fit. The day 
that Lieutenant Stephens left Washington, he again called 
on President Lincoln, who gave him a letter which read as 


follows: : . 
“Executive Mansion 


Washington February 10, 1865 
“Hon. A. H. Stephens 
“According to our agreement, your nephew, Lieut. Ste- 

phens, goes to you, bearing this note. Please, in return, to 
select and send to me, that officer of the same rank, im- 
prisoned at Richmond whose physical condition most urg- 
ently requires his release. 

“Respectfully 

A. Lincoln.” 
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He also presented him with a carte de visite photograph 
of himself and dryly remarked, “Suppose you take this along 
with you. I don’t expect there are many of them down 
South.” 

It was early in May before John Stephens, now a Major, 
could ‘deliver the letter to his famous uncle. The war was 
over and there was a gathering of the Stephens clan at 
Liberty Hall just a week before Little Aleck’s arrest. Ste- 
phens in his journal notes, “John had just got home from 
Johnson’s Island where he had been a prisoner for a long 
time; had been captured at Fort Hudson in 1863. Mr. 
Lincoln, at my request, had granted him a special parole, 
for which I was truly obliged; * * * * * * He had written 
me a letter by John which I never saw until after his assassi- 
nation. I almost wept over the letter when I saw it.” All 
the bitterness of war is forgotten. A great man mourns his 
great ‘friend. 

If time would permit it would be interesting to follow the 
fortunes of “Little Aleck,” the tragedy of his imprisonment 
in kort Warren, to which reference has already been made. 
\fter five months he was released on parole and became 
one of the greatest forces in the South for a just reconstruc- 
tion, 

If one may indulge in one of the “ifs” of history—if 
Lincoln had lived, the South would not have suffered the 
additional tragedy of the reconstruction it experienced. In 
his first inaugural Lincoln had queried, “Can aliens make 
treaties easier than friends can make laws? Can treaties be 
more faithfully enforced between aliens than laws can among 
friends ? Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always; 
and when, after much loss on both sides, and no gain on 
either, you cease fighting, the identical old questions as to 
terms of intercourse are again upon you.” Enemies had 
ceased their fighting now friendship had its opportunity to 
do its healing work but the great friend of the South who 
had admonished his countrymen to “judge not that ye be 
not judged” had been removed from his seat of mercy by 
the assassins bullet. 

But “Little Aleck” carries on, released from Fort Warren, 
he returns to Crawfordville, and in just a few months we 
hear him speaking for the Union on Washington’s Birthday, 
1866, again before the State Legislature of Georgia. Stephens 
had noted Mr. Lincoln's expression concerning the Seceded 
States as being “out of their proper practical relation to the 
Union.” Lincoln had used this expression time and time 
again at the Hampton Roads conference, and in his last 
public address on April 11, 1865, he remarked that these 
states “finding themselves safely at home, it would be utterly 
immaterial whether they had ever been abroad.” How 
reminiscent of this thought are these words of Mr. Stephens, 
“We are in the condition of a man with a dislocated limb 
or a broken leg, and a very bad compound fracture at that. 
Llow it became broken should not be with him a question of 
so much importance as how it can be restored to health, 
vigor and strength. ‘This requires of him, as the highest 
duty to himself, to wait quietly and patiently in splints and 
bandages until nature resumes her active powers, until the 
vital functions perform their office.” Temperate, tolerant, 
sympathetic, he speaks to his fellow Georgians as a father 
would talk to his children. I believe I have read the greater 
portion of “Alex Stephens’ ” speeches and I feel that this is 
the greatest that he ever made, not only was it the greatest 
that he ever delivered, but the New York Times had the 
whole speech reported by special wire from Milledgeville, “A 
feat of newspaper enterprise unparalleled, so far as we 
remember.” 

The whirligig spins on! February 12th, 1878. The House 
of Representatives moves in a desultory fashion, transacting 


the routine business of the day. Suddenly it is announced 
that the members of the United States Senate have arrived 
to join their fellow legislators for the purpose of accepting 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, Frank B. Carpenter’s fam- 
ous painting, “The Signing of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion.” Vice-President William A. Wheeler presided and 
introduced the first speaker, a tall, handsome, bearded man 
in the prime of his life. James A. Garfield, who in just a 
few short years was himself to experience the assassins bullet. 

Garfield spoke that day on “Lincoln and Emancipation” 
and told the now familiar story of how it came into being. 
It is a speech that bears reading even now. But the honors 
of the occasion went to the other speaker, slight in form, 
crippled in body, not towering in height above his fellow 
legislators, but speaking from a wheel chair in piercing 
accents which Lincoln had first heard in those same halls 
and had written Billy Herndon that they reminded him of 
Logan. ‘The gentleman from Georgia, Alexander Hamilton 
Stephens. Once a Whig, now a Democrat; once the Vice- 
President of the Confederacy, now a member of the House 
of Representatives, in his own cherished Union. 

“Mr. President, with regard to the subject of the paint- 
ing, I propose, if strength permits, to submit a few remarks; 
first, as to the central figure, the man; after that, as to the 
event commemorated. I knew Mr. Lincoln well. We met 
in the House in December, 1847. We were together during 
the thirtieth Congress. I was as intimate with him as with 
any other man of that Congress, except perhaps one. ‘That 
exception was my colleague, Mr. Toombs. Of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s general character I need not speak. He was warm- 
hearted; he was generous; he was magnanimous; he was 
most truly, as he afterward said on a memorable occasion, 
‘with malice towards none, with charity for all.’ 

“In bodily form he was above the average; and so in in- 
tellect; the two were in symmetry. Not highly cultivated, 
he had a native genius far above the average of his fellows. 
Every fountain of his heart was ever overflowing with the 
‘milk of human kindness.’ So much for him personally. 
From my attachment to him, so much the deeper was the 
pang in my own breast as well as of millions at the horrible 
manner of his ‘taking off.’ That was the climax of our 
troubles and the spring from which came afterward ‘unnum- 
bered woes.’ But of those events no more now. Widely as 
we differed on public questions and policies, yet as a friend 
I may say: 


‘No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode : 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his Father and his God.’ 


“So much I have felt it my duty on this occasion to say 
in behalf of one with whom I held relations so intimate, and 
one who personally stood so high in my estimation, 

“Now as to the great historic event which this picture 
represents, and which it is designed to commemorate. 

“This is perhaps a subject which, as my friend from Ohio 
has said, the people of this day and generation are not ex- 
actly in a condition to weigh rightfully and judge correctly. 
One thing was remarked by him which should be duly noted. 
That was this: Emancipation was not the chief object of 
Mr. Lincoln in issuing the proclamation. His chief object, 
the ideal to which his whole soul was devoted, was the pres- 
ervation of the Union.” 

In a war torn world where even a confusion of tongues 
speaks a universal hatred, is peace a hopeless dream of rosy 
visioned idealists? Or is it possible that we can look for- 
ward to the time when all nations shall be free from the 
slavery of totalitarianism and see consummated the “Federa- 
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tion of the World The Parliament of Man?” In our own 
country we have seen that it is possible for sovereign states 
to form a more perfect union so may not the words of Lin- 
coln be prophetic, ““We must not be enemies. ‘Though pas- 
sion may have strained, it must not break our bonds of af- 


fection. The mystic cords of memory, stretching from every 
battle-field and patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearth-stone all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union when again touched, as surely they will 
be, by the better angels of our nature.” 


The Place of the Humanities in a World 
of War 


“FEEL JUSTLY” — 


“THINK CLEARLY” 


By DR. JOHN W. DODDS, Dean of the School of Humanities, Stanford University 
Delivered before the Western College Association, Los Angeles, Cal., December 19, 1942 


TANFORD University has recently launched a new 
School of Humanities, and one of the questions I am 
frequently asked is “Why did you choose a time like 

this to float such a project? Aren’t you putting your money 
on the wrong horse?” At first glance it would seem a little 
ironic and academic, when pressures for manpower are 
threatening the very lives of the universities, to establish in 
one of those universities an outpost of the humanities and to 
talk about the place of culture in our civilization when that 
civilization itself is careening on the edge of disaster. “The 
role of man’s inhumanities seems much clearer now than that 
of his humanities, and as time goes on and we feel the pres- 
sures of war more bitterly there will be an increasing reluc- 
tance on the part of many people to listen to anything which 
does not concern itself with planes and tanks and guns and 
manpower. “Why talk about making our civilization bet- 
ter,” they say, “when it is fighting for its very survival ?” 
But even in time of war it is well to consider what we are 
fighting for and not to lose that in the very process of pro- 
tecting it. For the crisis of our civilization is not merely 
that of defending it against those who would obliterate it 
from the outside; it is in part an internal crisis, a constantly 
recurring crisis. As one critic has recently said, it is the 
duty of every non-combatant today to see that we have a 
country worth saving. And as one considers it further and 
tries to see before and after, the place of those disciplines we 
know as the humanities appears more and more integral to 
the preservation of the life which we like to think of as 
American. | have used the word disciplines, which to some 
educators has an unfortunate connotation, but it is at the 
heart of what I want to say to you today. Unless we 
Americans can learn a self-discipline which is not merely 
mechanical but moral and intellectual as well, military suc- 
cess, no matter how brilliant, will not prepare us for the 
incalculably serious problems which will face inevitably 
the post-war world. Do the humanities have any place in 
such a preparation, and can they be validated not merely as 
accessories to such preparation but integral to it? The 
question, at any rate, is worth exploring. 

What are the humanities? The term has frequently been 
loosely used and requires definition. Clearly I do not mean 
merely the traditional humaniores litterae in the Renaissance 
sense, a study merely of the life of ancient Greece and Rome. 
If any one thing is clear today it is that in the future we 
shall be living in a global world and that the civilized man 
of the future will have to understand the cultures of the 
Orient just as clearly as we understand the cultures of 
Europe and the west today. Those of us on the Pacific 
Coast have great advantages, therefore, by nature of mere 


geographical position to be leaders in a new cultural re- 
orientation. In the large sense the humanities mean the sum 
total of man’s activities—nothing that touches man is alien 
to the humanities ; but more specifically they mean man think- 
ing and feeling, man preparing within himself, as a rational 
and spiritual being, bulwarks for his own mind and soul, 
signposts which will help him to move forward in the realm 
of human values, “letting the ape and tiger die.” It be- 
comes really a search for values, and not an abstract meta- 
physical search, but a concrete, living search. One philos- 
opher has defined the humanities as “Empirical data _his- 
torically oriented and philosophically interpreted,” and, in 
spite of the six Latinized words out of seven in that defini- 
tion, it has much value, for it is life properly placed. If the 
study of the humanities does not lead towards a synthesis 
of human activities it has failed to justify itself. Philos- 
ophers have been searching for centuries for “the good life.” 
Many of them have sat in their own studies and built their 
own little idealogical Utopias, others have gone to the South 
Sea Islands in search of theirs. It need hardly be mentioned 
in passing that the waving palm trees and the coral strands 
of the South Sea Islands are not exactly the place one would 
go today in search of the good life. The thing which we 
must learn to recognize is that the materials for the good 
life lie about us and are always with us and within us if 
we can learn to recognize them. 

For academic purposes the humanities, so-called, are us- 
ually a grouping of those studies outside the sciences and 
social sciences where the approach is not primarily empirical. 
The chief materials of the so-called cultural or humanistic 
education are the arts, music, philosophy, religion, history, 
the languages and literatures. Always, to be sure, there 
must be a strong point of reference to the sciences, social 
and physical; and, indeed, one of the tasks that the human- 
ities has today is to make clear the relationships among man’s 
varied activities and knowledges. ‘There is a humanistic 
way of approaching science, for example, as well as a scien- 
tific way. 

One of the first hurdles that one has to get over in the 
popular mind is a concept of the word “culture” as signify- 
ing a superficial patina of elegant accomplishment—mere 
sweetness and light, whose chief discipline is that of balanc- 
ing a teacup gracefully or entering a drawing-room without 
tripping over the rug—something which can be acquired in 
fifteen minutes a day and which will help you to remember 
Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle. There are even some people 
in our colleges and universities who believe that a little bit 
of the humanities will go a long way, that it is well to make 
a gesture in the direction of culture, so-called—that like a 
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dose of salts it is not bad medicine, but is to be hurried over 
as rapidly as possible in the first year or two of college life 
while the young man or woman is getting ahead just as 
rapidly as possible with the prime business of preparing him- 
self for a vocation. Now if the humanities mean merely 
superficial elegance it is well that they should be minimized ; 
but if, as I believe, they stretch into every corner of human 
experience and help the man or woman to build a design for 
living in the true sense, then it is well that their true place 
as a profoundly important implement for living in a diffi- 
cult world should be recognized. You will remember that 
Matthew Arnold analyzed the four powers of life as being 
the power of conduct, the power of intellect and knowledge, 
the power of beauty, and the power of social life and 
manners. If any one gets out of balance, you have a frag- 
mentary, lop-sided, parochial personality. In the equilibrium 
of those powers lies “the good life,” and the humanities are 
the most powerful influence in helping us to establish that 
equilibrium. 

But if the humanities are to be defended, and they very 
clearly are on the defensive today, they must have the power 
of establishing a continuity of the good life in society—and 
this in spite of whatever cataclysmic dislocations may occur 
from time to time. Their function in a normal society— 
the arts of peace—is clear enough.. One wonders, however, 
if we'll ever see a normal society again—and even in the 
past we have vibrated between the opposite poles of action 
and reaction, always trying to go somewhere but never being 
quite sure where our destination lay. One remembers, for 
example, the cultural breakdown after the last world war, 
that slump in American intellectual morale when, as Henry 
Canby put it, “we went backward seeking for ‘normalcy’ 
like a dog for his vomit. It was this wallow into smug com- 
placency that not only forecast another war, but bred that 
mosquito brood of satiric writers that stung us to irritation, 
bit at their own loyalties, and disillusioned the oncoming 
generation of much that was illusion, but still more that 
was not, but belonged to the heart and soul of America.” 
This must not happen again. We must somehow learn to 
think clearly and to feel justly, and to do so requires a deep 
and broad understanding of all that is humane in life—of 
what man can be at his best. 

I said “feel justly” as well as “think clearly’—and 1 
should like to emphasize that particular responsibility of 
education today. Even in fighting a war, as Jan Smuts has 
put it, we do not wage war with planes and tanks and guns 
alone, but by high character and moral courage. And 
Archibald MacLeish is profoundly right when he says that 
“even the reformed isolationists have discovered that this 
war is a war, not for the continents and islands which dis- 
tance can protect, but for men’s minds and the kingdoms 
which men have in their minds established—things which 
no oceans and no distance and no fleets of battleships could 
ever make secure.” 

Now the kingdom of man’s mind, as MacLeish means it, 
is not merely the kingdom of reason, but of imagination as 
well. Desperately we need to get the wide and luminous 
view which will read potential order in disorder, which will 
find creative forces in seeming chaos. And to do that we 
need to rediscover the dynamic which lies in the proper use 
of the feelings. We need to learn, and to teach our young 
people, what is worth getting excited about, if they are ever 
to act wisely. Nothing is more symptomatic of a certain 
kind of modern decay (you find it in our fiction, our adver- 
tising, our devotion to spectator-sports) than the general 
debasement of the emotions, until they become so identified 
with trivial or ignoble things that well-meaning people begin 


to suspect the very word “emotion.” They have seen the 
word, and the thing itself, distorted and perverted. The 
result is that many academic people have devoted themselves 
to the so-called “academic” attitude which reflects endlessly 
without ever, under any spiritual and emotional compulsion 
to commitment and action, attaining anything but a sort of 
unbuttoned intellectual paralysis. It is better, I suppose, 
to have no emotions at all than to use them dangerously ; 
nevertheless it is a commonplace that one of the deep rea- 
sons for the success of National Socialism was that it became 
a religion for a whole generation of youth. And until the 
democracies can find a moral equivalent for that belief in 
something, our young men will go to distant battlefields as 
I have seen a distressing number going these past months: 
without being quite sure what they were fighting for, and 
without being sure, except in a vague traditional way, just 
how much it was worth fighting for. Those of us who 
profess to teach must face the charge that we have placed 
perhaps too great a premium upon intellect as such, without 
referring it to the other deep needs of man’s nature. 

Now this area of the emotions, as it relates to intellect 
on the one hand and to action on the other, is a peculiar 
province of the Humanities. This sort of thing can not be 
dissected out and presented at nine o’clock each Monday 
morning as a formula (any more than you can create patriot- 
ism by herding three thousand men together in a barn and 
addressing them on ‘““War Aims”). You can’t say: “Your 
assignment for next Wednesday will be to feel nobly about 
page 34 of Paradise Lost and about Chapter Six on the 
Treaty of Ghent.” But in the Humanities one learns, or 
should learn,—not didactically, but in the very tissue of the 
disciplines themselves—the grounds of relevant and courage- 
ous thought and feeling. It is the task of the Humanities to 
create a pattern of values and relationships which alone can 
give a point of view in which reason and imagination join 
hands to create new stimuli for action. 

As one thinks of the humanities, outside the pattern of 
total war, he is inevitably impressed by the problems which 
an accelerating industrial society brought in its wake. The 
process started away back in the eighteenth century with the 
invention of the steam engine, and ever since the race has 
reminded one of the dog chasing the mechanical rabbit 
around the track—we never catch up, and always there is 
that steady perceptible gap between aspiration and achieve- 
ment. In spite of the manifold advantages which the machine 
brought, its development has been accompanied by a pro- 
gressive dehumanization of society, until at last the Franken- 
stein monster seems in a good way to wipe out its master. 
Man’s mechanical contrivances are the marvel of the 
world, but morally and ethically and socially we are still 
(relatively speaking) trying to crawl out of the primeval 
slime. Man has gained mastery of his environment but he 
seems to be less and less master of himself. Today we see 
him turning the weapons of his brain against himself—grop- 
ing, amid the noise of a tottering civilization, for some faith 
in man to which he can cling. We are beginning to learn 
that machines are not enough. Somewhere beyond all these 
man must discover the frontiers of his own spirit, else the 
machines he has created will destroy him. Only in learning 
the richness of his common humanity can he come to live 
at peace with himself. This is no mere verbiage, for be- 
yond the waste and disaster of this war lies the problem 
of constructing the post-war world, and more intellectual 
fortitude and imagination will be required for that difficult 
task than it takes even to fight a successful war. President 
Roosevelt said recently: “Government and industry need 
skilled technicians today. Later we shall need men and 
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women of broad understanding to serve as leaders of the 
generation which must manage the post-war period.”” And 
where are those men and women of broad understanding, 
those leaders, to come from, if not from college and univer- 
sities which have seen to it that they have been exposed to 
that very sort of training? 

If the role of the humanities is important in times of 
peace, in the face of mere technological expansion, it is more 
than ever important in war-time. For peace will come, and 
with it, as I said, the problems of living in a world to be 
reconstructed. We must not forget that; we must not re- 
peat the debacle of the 1920s. The English have learned 
that lesson (as they seem to have learned so many lessons 
better than we), and in the midst of fighting for their very 
existence they have been laying far-reaching plans for recon- 
struction, both material and human, after the war. 

If the democratic ideal is to be salvaged and maintained 
it must be supported by men of good will who have, in addi- 
tion to good will, responsibility, purpose, social conscious- 
ness, and an understanding of that frequently misunderstood 
word “culture.” If the success of our increasingly complex 
democracy hinges, as it well may in part, upon a proper 
cultural orientation for those who are to direct its destinies, 
it is clear that some reasonable balance must be maintained 
in education between the pressure for early specialization 
and the need for a coherent view. of human activities—the 
need to produce critical minds capable not simply of acting 
but also of judging what is good and what is bad. 

Granting the validity of a conception of education which 
will preserve and integrate and perpetuate these values, it 
is the clear responsibility of the university to make available 
to its students a coordinated program to accomplish that 
purpose. The difficulty too frequently has been that the 
conventional “liberal arts’? program is insufficiently pointed 
and synthesized, incompletely related to the world in which 
we live. It has represented on the one extreme a smattering 
of unfused subjects; or on the other extreme too great a con- 
centration in one department of knowledge, with resulting 
lack of cross-fertilization of ideas. ‘The true program in 
humanities can afford to be neither a cultural catch-all nor 
a too narrow bit of specialization. 

I have spoken of the defense of the humanities, and it must 
be said that sometimes they need to be deferred against their 
avowed practitioners in academic circles. ‘The danger takes 
two forms: the first is that of excessive specialization and 
departmentalization. ‘The incubus of German scholarship 
still rides the humanities and one discovers that faculties 
need to be educated as well as the students. When the 
humanities tried to become too scientific they sold themselves 
down the river. One of the first things we need is a change 
ot heart among certain teachers and a procession of mourners 
to the mourners bench. If our students think in compart- 
ments it is because we have taught them so to think. ‘The 
other danger is that of excessive thinness, the watering down 
ot our cultural tradition to meet the mind of the student on 
a level which has been conditioned by Hollywood and the 
pulp magazines—tie refusal really to come to grips with 
the great traditions which shaped the past and which must 
be the anvil upon which we will forge out any theory of the 
future. ‘ihe process of strenuous self-discipline in the 
humanities which is the only means by which we can achieve 
enough intellectual toughness to meet the problems which 
will tace us cannot be gained through the pores, it involves 
disciplining the mind for its own use. 

Lewis Munford, now professor of Humanities at Stan- 
ford, has expressed the humanistic ideal well when he says, 
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“The aim of this School will be primarily to create better 
men and women. Its studies will be grounded in the ex- 
perience of the past, vitalized by constant reference to the 
present, and directed toward the progressive mastering of 
the future. It will attempt to develop people who will have 
an equal capacity to think and feel and act: to think, not in 
compartments, but in related wholes; to feel and express 
their emotions with the discipline that comes through high 
art; and to act, not as creatures of routine or as victims of 
circumstances, but as fully purposive and enlightened be- 
ings. Only those who know that human ideals are as in- 
dispensable to practical plans as vitamins are to the normal 
diet, will be capable of combating the inhuman nightmares 
that the foes of civilization have turned loose upon the world. 
We who believe in democracy and freedom must have the 
courage to dream nobly, to plan boldly, and to act with 
utmost resolution. The day of the time-servers and the 
routiners, the day of dehumanized mechanisms and an over- 
mechanized humanity, is now past. Only whole men, lib- 
erated men, integrated men, will have the vital energy to 
rise to the creative tasks that lie before us.” The humaniza- 
tion of man in society is the great task of the Humanities. 

One thing more needs to be said. It is insufficiently rec- 
ognized in these days that the humanities can help to fight 
a war as well as prepare for peace. More immediately, the 
great ideas of the past and the present can be a stay to us 
in the current crisis. These disciplines of the mind, of the 
spirit, these great reaches of human understanding, cannot 
be seen under the microscope or measured on charts, but they 
are as real as they are intangible. We need to be reminded 
of the dignity of man, to remember that we are potentially 
noble, to learn the infinite worth of the individual. 

Turn to the drama, for example—what does one learn 
from the great literatures of the world, from Shakespeare's 
plays? Certainly no neat moral lessons, no easy solutions 
to the problems of waste and disaster and pain and suffering 
which beset mankind; no pattern, even of a happy hereafter. 
But one does learn that man has that within him which can 
laugh at disaster and triumph over defeat. ‘That man can 
rise above the cataclysms which overwhelm him, and even 
as he goes down to seeming ruin, discover the triumphant 
invincibility of the human spirit. Human values still exist, 
and will endure beyond the shadow of our time and beyond 
the darkness which now covers the world. These things 
the humanities have to teach us. 

One of the most thrilling documents to come out of the 
present war is the little book called They Were Expendable, 
in which W. L. White tells the story of the men in the 
mosquito boat squadron which evacuated General Mac- 
Arthur from Bataan Peninsula, men who, in the closing 
phases of that disastrous campaign, continued a fight which 
they knew was hopeless, against impossible odds. There 
are a multitude of ironies to come out of that simply told 
story, but the overall impression that one gets as the nar- 
rative unrolls about Bulkeley and Kelley and their fellows 
who scooted around in those 70-foot plywood torpedo boats 
is one of the unpretentious and yet indomitable courage, the 
kind of courage that one expects of Americans and yet which 
always warms the heart to find. Well, civilian pursuits 
as well as military must have their heroisms, and in the 
academic world the call is for those who have the courage to 
rethink old patterns, and who, without sacrificing anything 
worth while from the past, have the penetration to move 
forward to a design which will make the best that has been 
known and thought in the world visible to the young men 
and women of our time who must face a future for which 
there is as yet no blueprint, but the mastery of which will 
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require energy and imagination and a broad synthetic com- 
prehension of the best that is possible. The humanities are 
as old as man and as new as the pages of the morning news- 


paper. It is our job to revitalize them, and in the process 


to convince a sometimes reluctant academic world that far 
from being peripheral to the important business of getting 
an education they lie at the very heart of any education 
which can be called worth while. 


Raw Materials Are the Fuels of Industry 


“OUR STOCKPILES CANNOT BE TOO LARGE” 


By JAMES E. MURRAY, Chairman of the Senate Special Committee on Small Business Problems 
Delivered before the Mining War Council of the Colorado Mining Association, Denver, Colo., January 30, 1943 


GREATLY appreciate the privilege of attending this 
National Mining War Council. I am speaking here 
today as a citizen of a great mining state as well as 

a United States Senator. 

For more than sixty years, Montana has been contributing 
vast mineral wealth vital to our national industrial develop- 
ment. All my active life, | have been surrounded by the 
traditions of mining. I enjoy the distinction of being recog- 
nized as a member of the mining fraternity. I am a Mon- 
tana small mine owner myself, interested in all the problems 
which today are exciting your interest and study. 

Mining, during this war effort is one of our most vital 
industries. Victory in this desperate war depends in a large 
measure on the contribution which our great western mining 
states may be able to make in the production of metals and 
minerals, This war will be won by the side that can pro- 
duce the greatest amount of tanks, planes, ships and guns. 
If we are to win, we must develop our extensive deposits 
of metals and minerals to the utmost. A serious shortage 
of critical metals at a vital moment in the crucial battle of 
production may easily jeopardize our success on the battle 
fronts. We need and must have all the metals and minerals 
we can get from domestic sources. We must not place too 
much dependence on the hazardous course of importation— 
valuable as importations are to us. We can use all the lim- 
ited amounts of raw materials we are able to import as 
well as all we can produce at home. I am in full accord 
with Secretary of the Interior Ickes—we must pile stockpile 
upon stockpile. 

The principal concern in military and essential civilian 
supply ts in the development and expansion of adequate 
sources of raw materials. Particularly is this true of the 
metallic and non-metallic minerals which form an important 
part in the foundation of our material for war and essential 
civilian economy. 

In the early months of the war, we were greatly concerned 
with possible sabotage of our mines—what a stick of dyna- 
mite could do to a shaft is horrible to contemplate. At one 
time our military men were concerned with the possibility 
of losing mines by sabotage or by bombing in case we were 
invaded. Now we find that a few men in the War Produc- 
tion Board writing a directive on a simple piece of paper 
can just as effectively put a mine out of commission. Not 
my least apprehension is the present lack of inclination of 
the War Production Board to permit expansion of mines 
now operating or to permit the development of new deposits. 
New development is absolutely necessary if we are even to 
maintain our present rate of domestic production. Certainly 
there can be no substantial increase in production without a 
definite program of new development. 

In the face of the reluctance of the War Production 
Board brass-hats to approve new mining projects, both the 





copper and lead branches this month have issued press re- 
leases pointing out the hazards of depending on imports 
and emphasizing the obvious fact that safety of supply lies 
in domestic production. Thus they concede on one hand 
that we can rely with safety only on domestic supply, and 
on the other hand decline to encourage development of do- 
mestic supply. This conflict in policy is disconcerting to the 
many mining men of the country who are hanging on with 
the hope that the War Production Board may yet recognize 
the danger of this and change its policies. 

The stark facts are that we are still confronted with 
shortages of many strategic and critical metals and minerals. 
Mr. Lou Holland, former Chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, appearing before the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Small Business Problems last December com- 
plained bitterly that one important factor standing in the 
way of utilization of our small manufacturing plants is the 
shortage of raw materials with which to make military 
supplies. It then became our Committee’s concern to dis- 
cover the reasons for these shortages. Obviously, as military 
supplies come first, essential civilian manufacturing is suf- 
fering even more acutely from raw material shortages. Lack 
of these raw materials have already caused widespread dis- 
locations in the ranks of small business and thousands of 
our small plants have been compelled to close their doors. 

In my report to the Senate on behalf of the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee on Small Business Problems under the cap- 
tion of “Critical and Strategic Materials,’ occurred the 
following paragraphs: 

“One of the biggest obstacles to the fuller use of smaller 
plants in war production is the shortage of the steel, copper, 
aluminum, and other basic metals that constitute the life- 
blood of the war effort. 

“While this committee does not feel that the shortage of 
metals is an excuse for the Smaller War Plants Corporation’s 
failure to make more progress during the past months, the 
Committee is acutely aware of the strategic importance of 
our materials supply in the war program. There is no 
escaping the fact that our supply of critical and strategic 
materials sets a definite ceiling not only upon the amount 
of munitions that can be produced in this country, but upon 
the number of smaller plants that can be effectively used in 
war or essential civilian work. 

“The committee also feels that its responsibility toward 
small business includes the thousands of smaller mine opera- 
tors who have thus far been unable to participate effectively 
in the production of critical and strategical materials. The 
committee has heard testimony from small mine operators to 
the effect that the War Production Board has failed to 
take action looking toward the expansion of production of 
essential materials. Moreover, it is a well-known fact that 
the war construction program has permitted an overex- 
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pansion of factories that can not be fully utilized because 
of the lack of sufficient metals and minerals. In other words, 
we have an overexpansion of factories and an underexpan- 
sion of the mines needed to produce the materials required 
by the factories.” 

The report further says: 

‘“. . the chairman of the committee raised the question 
as to whether or not a War Minerals Director should be 
established and given full statutory power to co-ordinate 
the activities of the many Federal agencies engaged in the 
discovery, development, production, importing and financing 
of metals and minerals. The committe has also sent an 
inquiry to the five agencies whose activities bear most di- 
rectly upon the question: The War Department, the Navy 
Department, the War Production Board, the Department 
of Commerce, and the Department of the Interior. This 
inquiry is aimed at getting the full picture of our require- 
ments for critical and strategic raw materials, the extent to 
which the smaller or submarginal mine operators are being 
used in meeting these requirements, the specific programs 
in connection with copper, lead, zinc, steel, aluminum, man- 
ganese, and other critical metals and minerals, the type of 
personnel in charge of the materials programs in these agen- 
cies, and the possible legislative or administrative changes 
which might more fully define responsibilities and result in 
more effective administration. Careful and comprehensive 
responses are being received from these agencies. When 
the material has been assembled and analyzed, the com- 
mittee will report its findings and conclusions.” 

Mr. Donald Nelson, Chairman of the War Porduction 
Board, expressed the situation graphically in a recent letter 
to me in which he wrote, “Shortages of materials do limit 
the number of plants which can be utilized, but we shall 
never know how much materials we really can muster until 
the pressure is even greater than it is today, with many, many 
hungry industrial mouths crying to be fed with raw ma- 
terials. Particularly potent is the desperate and highly 
vocal demand on metal and mineral extractive and processing 
industries, the strongest incentive toward increasing basic 
production and bringing in new sources of supply. This factor 
is now at work and must continue to be at work in iron and 
steel, copper, lead, zinc, and many other critical minerals.” 

Personally, I feel sure that Mr. Nelson has consistently 
realized the necessity for full encouragement of mining in 
an all-out program. Unfortunately, the War Production 
Board seems to be pervaded with bankers, stockbrokers and 
military men who do not realize that minerals are not pro- 
duced merely by waving a wand. Secretary Ickes said upon 
being told of Mr. Nelson’s statement, “I am glad to see in 
the statement a real recognition on Mr. Nelson’s part, at 
least, of the need for increasing our domestic production of 
materials, particularly of minerals and metals. It would be 
very helpful if Mr. Nelson’s whole organization also saw 
clearly the need for increased domestic production of minerals 
and metals.” I heartily agree with Mr. Ickes on this mat- 
ter. My impression is that the Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board sees clearly that a restrictive policy applied 
to mining expansion and new developments will be fatal to 
obtaining adequate raw material supplies. I also believe 
that those charged with finished goods production and many 
of the engineers in the lower reaches of the War Production 
Board believe the same thing. But there seems to be an 
impervious layer of officials sitting in between, which ren- 
ders the work of both impotent. They operate on a plaus- 
ible basis, but their decisions will seldom stand up under 
the clear light of reason and the results are proving fatal 
to the war effort. 


The metals and minerals picture must be viewed in three 
parts before it can be seen in its final perspective: (1) 
domestic supplies, (2) imported supplies, and (3) reclaimed 
materials from salvage operation. 

In my studies I have learned that salvage is an important 
factor in stretching out our raw materials. But, obviously, 
salvage operations can supply only a small part of our 
total requirements. And, even in salvage operations the 
wrong viewpoint sometimes is taken. A high WPB of- 
ficial, with real responsibility in the mining program, is said 
to have remarked that if he had a million dollars to spend 
for zinc, he would prefer to spend it on a scrap campaign 
rather than on mine developments. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out to a group like this that of all scrap campaigns, 
one to retrieve secondary zinc would net the least results. 

Imports are supplying large quantities of minerals, but 
naturally the amounts which can be obtained, excepting for 
imports from Mexico and Canada, depend on the amounts 
of shipp‘ng available and the direction in which they happen 
to be traveling according to the fortunes of war. There is 
an opinion in some quarters that we should exhaust the 
resources of our neighbors before we tap our own. Secretary 
Ickes, appearing before the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee answered that one. He said: “Our need for domestic 
production of strategic minerals should eventually become 
obvious—even to the blind . . . There has been far too much 
tendency to resolve all our problems of mineral shortages in 
favor of importation.” 

When I asked Secretary Ickes if he believed it preferable 
to preserve our national resources by exhausting those of our 
neighbors, and if he thought such a policy compatible with 
a sound war program, he answered, “I have indicated that 
I don’t . . . I see no cause for alarm in any projected rate 
of depletion of our mineral resources, provided the neces- 
sary steps are taken to ensure that as a given mineral re- 
source is depleted, other mineral resources are developd 
which will take its place.” 

I know that you, as mining men, at times have had dif- 
ferences of opinion with the Secretary of the Interior, but 
I heartily recommend that you get a copy of the hearings 
of the Senate Small Business Committee containing these 
and other pertinent remarks. 

You will find them most illuminating and instructive and 
I think you will agree with me that he spoke sound com- 
mon sense. He complained bitterly that “the apathy en- 
countered by our production plans is typical. Our tech- 
nology is well in advance of production. ‘Tested processes 
for extracting metals are accepted half-heartedly and then 
only after repeated urgings.” In another place, Mr. Ickes 
remarks, “We've made the effort to force increased produc- 
tion of metals. We're still making it. But the story on all 
of the metals you mentioned tends to be pretty much the 
same. The effort peters out, somehow, in the War Pro- 
duction Board. And it isn’t a simple matter of dealing with 
definite refusals.” 

I can appreciate this feeling. I have felt it myself. I 
can understand the feeling of frustration engendered in the 
breast of a mining man who knows how badly metals and 
minerals are needed for the war effort and yet finds himself 
given the run-around from bureaucrat to bureaucrat, only 
to find that a mine which was satisfactory to them in April 
is of no value in December. This actually happened to one 
miner who testified before our Committee. He had ex- 
pended $70,000 to keep a mine open until the vacillating 
bureaucrats could make up their minds. “At least my zinc 
can’t be torpedoed,” he remarked. Little did he know what 
was in store for him. It was “torpedoed” with a little piece 
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of paper from the War Production Board saying they 
thought his zinc would cost too much and withholding ap- 
proval of the project. Perhaps ten million pounds of zinc, 
ready to mine, were thus lost to the war effort. 

But I am diverging from the subject of imports. Not 
alone is the only secure source of supply the North American 
Continent, but particularly, our own United States. All- 
though we may have empty ships returning from various 
parts of the globe, to divert this shipping for thousands of 
miles over long, frequently unprotected sea lanes not only 
encourage loss of ships and cargoes but through waste of 
traveling time seriously cuts our shipping capacity. How- 
ever, I do not quarrel with getting materials from abroad 
as long as we do not unwisely neglect domestic sources. 
Personally, I do not believe we can have too much of any 
raw material during the uncertain course of this war. 

Several reasons are currently given for the now decreas- 
ing production of some minerals and metals in the United 
States, and especially of the base metals, copper and zinc. 
Two reasons are particularly emphasized, the lack of critical 
materials for allotment to the mining industry under the 
Controlled Materials Plan, and the lack of adequate man 
power for our mines. ‘These alleged reasons are repeated 
over and over again by responsible officials as their excuses 
for not expanding present facilities and for not opening up 
the hundreds of new sources of non-ferrous minerals repre- 
sented by our small and marginal mines. 

I feel that the public should know if the excuses being 
given for not expanding our raw materials resources are 
sufficient or whether they reflect a defeatist attitude on the 
part of officials responsible for the program. I should not 
like to suggest that any ulterior motives might operate; 
however, a lifetime training in an artificial economy of 
scarcity is hard to overcome. 

Perhaps, as the Small Business Committee suggests, we 
should have a War Minerals Director to direct and coordi- 
nate the work of the War Production Board, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the Man Power Commis- 
sion, the Smaller War Plants Corporation, the Board of 
Economic Warfare, the Metals Reserve Corporation, the 
Defense Plants Corporation, the U. S. Geological Survey, 
the Bureau of Mines, and a few other alphabetical agencies 
al! acting independently and hopelessly messing up the min- 
erals and metals war program. I have noticed an increas- 
ing interest among members of the mining industry, re- 
flected in the press, in the idea of a War Minerals Director, 
and it may be well for this Mining War Council to consider 
the proposal for the appointment of such a director. If 
Congress would legislate the requisite authority to such an 
office and a strong man from the industry were chosen, I 
feel that much good would be accomplished. At least we 
would have an ultimate authority beyond whom the buck 
could not be passed. As it is, the bureaucrats throw the ball 
from one to the other, and you can’t put your finger on the 
one responsible for the run-around. It is a case of “button, 
button, who has the button ?” 

It has been authoritatively stated that ten thousand men 
would completely staff the present non-ferrous mineral 
mines. A pool of twenty thousand should leave an adequate 
margin for opening all of our important marginal mines and 
hundreds of our small mines. Only a portion of these men 
need be skilled workers, and most of them, where necessary, 
could be trained in mines now operating. It seems incredible 
indeed that while the Manpower Commission is pretending 
to deal with millions of workers in the manufacturing in- 
dustry, it is impotent to find a few thousand strong backs 


to fill the astonishingly small requirements of the industry 
which furnishes the bulk of the raw materials which keep 
war and essential civilian industry operating. 

Even more incredible is the attitude towards the allot- 
ment of critical materials. Mining uses relatively small 
amounts of critical materials. Yet your industry produces 
the greatest part of what all industry uses. The War Pro- 
duction Board Mining Branch has informed me that just 
enough critical material has been allotted to keep our present 
mines operating, but none for expansion or new operations. 
Could anything be more stupid? As a matter of fact, the 
Director of the War Production Board Facilities Bureau 
has stated it as his opinion that expanding our mining opera- 
tions in 1943 will not increase our production in 1943 but 
will seriously hinder the overall war effort! What kind of 
short-range planning is this? What kind of impractical 
theorists are we plagued with? Much War Production 
Board planning seems to be on a day-to-day basis, and the 
metals and minerals program is certainly no exception. 

However, manpower lack seems to be the crux of the 
situation. ‘This is partly due to poor planning in our man- 
power program, but I realize it is also tied to the wage 
factor. Whether by flat price increases or bigger premiums, 
we must have adequate prices for the miners’ products so 
that competitive wages may be paid and workers kept hap- 
pily in our mines, mills and smelters. You must be able 
to afford liberal development programs. There is too much 
stress being placed on the financial picture. You can’t shoot 
the Japs with dollar bills! Minerals are what we need to 
knock them over! If higher prices allow a few mines to 
make excessive profits, I can assure you and the OPA that 
my friend Henry Morgenthau will be close at hand to re- 
lieve you of such a burden. 

The destruction of mining enterprises through repeal of 
percentage depletion allowance in our tax bills has been one 
of the most persistent efforts of the Treasury. The fight is 
coming up again. This short-sighted policy has been 
headed off so far only by hard and determined work of the 
mining industry with the support of those members of the 
Senate and the House who realize that such a move would 
ruin the mining business. A mine is not a lasting asset— 
it is a wasting asset. Unless the miner’s capital can be re- 
turned so that he may look for and develop a new mine 
when the one he is working is exhausted, continuation of 
mining production is in grave danger, and no sensible man 
would venture his capital to develop new ore bodies. We 
must fight this policy of Morgenthau’s to the last ditch! 

This brings me to the topic of mine financing. There 
is little or no venture capital left since the advent of our 
program of crushing taxes. The miner is almost without 
exception dependent today on governmental financing which 
may be obtained, depending on the circumstances, from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Metals Reserve, 
or the Small War Plants Corporation. But let me point 
out flatly that none of these institutions will put out sub- 
stantial sums unless the project is approved by the War 
Production Board. This seems logical, as on the War Pro- 
duction Board is saddled the responsibility for obtaining and 
coordinating production. We have the strange experience 
these days of seeing Mr. Jones’ Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, once the most conservative of organizations, liberal- 
izing its program while the War Production Board, which 
has no financial responsibility, splits nickels. All of these 
gentlemen who are so concerned with the safety of mining 
investments should realize that “war itself is not a safe busi- 
ness. 
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I can, I am glad to say, lay claim to sponsoring consider- 
able legislation, some as early as in 1940, which has allowed 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to loosen up its 
purse strings to the mining industry. As Chairman of the 
Senate Small Business Committee, I sponsored the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation which provides, among other 
things, for assistance to small mine operators. Under its 
newly appointed and able Chairman, Col. Robert Wood 
Johnson, I hope that agency will soon be taking active steps 
in the financing of a raw materials program, including metals 
and minerals. 

Every major mining project then, from inception to 
financing, depends upon what Mr. Ickes designates as “lay- 
ers of desk engineers” in WPB. My impression is that 
most of these engineers, considering the limitations of their 
training in the profit motive frame, want to do a good job 
of domestic mineral production. ‘Those who set the policies 
are the culpable officials—those who set the “men and ma- 
terials” formulas—those, for example, who would prohibit 
the operation of a mine containing zinc because it also con- 
tains lead, gold and silver, by calculating all the costs against 
the zinc only. There was a time when gold and silver were 
considered an economic godsend—the presence of these once 
precious metals frequently allows production of lean base 
metal ores. But today, from the attitude of the War Pro- 
duction Board, one would think that the Creator made a 
serious error in permitting deposits of complex ores! 

It seems to me that before the War Production Board 
takes drastic steps having dangerous effects on any branch 
of the mining industry, as in the case of the fatal order 
L-208 closing gold mines, it should notify those interested 
far in advance of taking action. Every opportunity should 
be given to the victims to present their case. Furthermore, 
any such drastic order as the gold mine closing order should 
be preceded by appropriate legislation affording relief for 
those affected by possible harsh and ruinous results. I was 
strongly against this order, as I saw clearly that it would 
result in the economic loss outweighing the benefits to the 
war effort. Mining men generally could easily foresee that 
it would result in great disappointment. The gain in man- 
power to strategic and critical mines was infinitesimal. Now, 
with my gold mine relief measure, S. 344, which I have 
introduced in the Senate, we are trying hard to lock the 
stable door after the WPB has stolen the horse! When 
this bill comes up for hearings, which will be soon, I invite 
those of you who are concerned to appear before the Senate 
Committee on Mines and Mining and present the miner’s 
case in no uncertain terms. I shall do everything possible 
to get this bill passed promptly. 

It would seem as though a defeatist attitude on the part 
of some War Production Board officials responsible for the 
Controlled Materials Plan is causing unnecessary shortages 
of raw materials if, as WPB Program Vice-Chairman Fer- 
dinand Eberstadt indicated to the Small Business Committee 
on December 15, 1942, these officials are cutting our war 
manufacturing programs within the scope of the present 
raw material supply instead of ecouraging by every possible 
means the development and production of more minerals from 
our marginal and small mines. By the expansion of pres- 
ently operating mines, we should investigate carefully the 
reasons for this attitude and ascertain the immediate cure. 
Eberstadt said “the material shortage is colossal.” The 
Small Business Committtee contemplates a series of hearings 
on various phases of the raw materials program, particularly 
touching on non-ferrous minerals and metals. Aside from 
the base metals, I am informed that all is by no means well 


with the ferro-alloys program. There is becoming evident 
an indication to discourage further production of manganese 
and chrome; the vanadium situation may bear looking into, 
and these are by no means all. I recently submitted the 
following memorandum to Mr. Donald Nelson, Chairman 
of the War Production Board: 

“On March 20, 1942, I headed a delegation which called 
on you and submitted recommendation for $1.00 per unit 
for ores running 40 per cent and above in manganese. You 
were fully sympathetic and I am confident you recognized 
the importance of the situation and endeavored to establish 
this price to small producers, even to those producing in 
less than carload lots. I believe that representatives in your 
organization have advised you, as they have advised others, 
that the purchase in less than carload lots has been approved 
and that the price of $1.00 per unit has been established. 
This price established, however, does not apply to 40 per 
cent ores as recommended and as you, no doubt, feel was 
granted. It simply shows the extent to which discrimination 
against small producers is being carried on in your organiza- 
tion. The price of $1.00 per unit was granted May 4, 
1942, by the Metals Reserve Company after consultation 
with the Manganese Branch of the War Production Board, 
but this price applies to ores running 48 per cent and above 
in metallic manganese. Only producers with costly beneficia- 
tion plants can produce 48 per cent ore. Small mines with- 
out beneficiation plants can hand-pick or concentrate the 
grade to the neighborhood of 40 per cent for which they 
receive only 65 cents per unit. A unit is 22.4 pounds of 
metallic manganese regardless of whether it is contained 
in a ton of ore containing 40 or 48 per cent metallic man- 
ganese. 

“Why was a $1.00 per unit not established for 40 per 
cent ore as recommended ? 

“Why has the purchase in less than carload lots not been 
made available to all manganese producing states? 

“Why has the Manganese Branch of the War Production 
Board almost invariably attempted to discourage and frus- 
trate new developments by small producers in the United 
States? 

“Why all this, then subsidies and ships for foreign pro- 
ducers, jeopardizing the security to the country and lives of 
sailors and seamen? 

“What is this ‘buffer’ committee known as the ‘Tech- 
nological Committee’ formed largely of representatives of 
companies owning foreign manganese mines, which passes 
on new manganese developments and plans proposed for the 
lower grade ores? 

“What is the background and experience of those in the 
Manganese Branch of the War Production Board ?” 

Are additional, workable sources of domestic essential 
minerals available for the war effort? You and I know 
they are! Will our mining industry go all out, if given 
reasonable support, to produce these minerals? You and I 
know it will! 

Preliminary investigation indicates that our raw material 
planning has been, and is being done in a short-sighted fash- 
ion, on a short-range instead of a long-range basis. One 
excuse for this which I do not believe to be valid is often 
repeated—military and lend-lease requirements are too 
“fluid” and fluctuating to permit firm figures to be known 
long enough in advance for concrete planning operations. 
In other words, as the requirements change, we may find that 
we appear to have too little of a metal today and too much 
tomorrow. It is my firm conviction that the logical answer 
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to this is—we can’t have too much of anything. Our stock- 
piles cannot be too large. We cannot have too many mines 
operating. 

If this liberal and rational attitude were the philosophy of 
the War Production Board planners, we would be able to 
feed ample raw materials to our smaller war plants; we 
might not have to curtail our essential civilian economy to 
the extent of permanently ruining small business and radi- 
cally changing our American way of life. It is neither just 
nor healthy that one hundred mammoth manufacturers 
should hog about 70 per cent of our total output, the vol- 
ume which had formerly engaged the production facilities of 
170,000 smaller concerns. This dangerous trend is reflected 
in mining by the War Production Board’s extraordinary re- 
luctance to allow small mines to operate. 

Many of the troubles I have discussed are gradually be- 
ing ironed out. Preparing for war has been a tremendous 
task and mistakes are inevitable. I feel that the War Pro- 
duction Board is responding to constructive criticism. I am 
confident that with public support strongly behind the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen who are pointing out mistakes and 
suggesting cures further progress will be made. 

To sum up, we need all the raw materials we can get. 
We should not be afraid that large stockpiles may result in 
stocks of materials being left over after the war. We should 
be glad of this possibility of providing for our post-war 


World 


needs. If domestic production can be supplemented by im- 
ports, so much the better. In other words, this is not the 
time to apply an economy of scarcity and inhibit the develop- 
ment of our mineral deposits. Good planning and a slight 
readjustment in the application of men and materials could 
solve the major problems of your industry. 

On the basis of first things first, full production in our 
mines must be had before full production in our manufactur- 
ing plants can be maintained. 

I am determined to discover and bring about the removal 
of the bottlenecks which restrict full production of raw ma- 
terials, and we propose to begin with critical and strategic 
non-ferrous minerals. 

The material of war must be produced in increasing 
amounts and in a never-ending stream if America is to re- 
main the bulwark and the arsenal of democracy. We owe 
a duty, not only to our allies, but more particularly to our 
fighting men, to our soldiers, sailors and marines who are 
fighting this global war to preserve our independence and 
insure our security. 

We must crush forever the militaristic ambitions of the 
would-be world enslavers, the Huns of the West and the 
East. At the same time, we owe it to our posterity to pre- 
serve and strengthen the institutions of private enterprise 
under which this nation has attained its enviable position of 
power and influence in the world. 
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A PROPOSAL OF A DEFINITE UNITED NATIONS GOVERNMENT 


By HAROLD E. STASSEN, Governor of Minnesota 
Delivered ai a joint session of the Minneapolis and St. Paul Branches of the Foreign Policy Association, January 7, 1943 


N responding to your invitation to speak to you this 

evening on the subject “World Affairs,” I realize that 

you are all familiar with the consistent position that 
Senator Ball and I have taken upon foreign policy through- 
out these past years. 

Thus, rather than spending our time in general statements 
about the advisability of world cooperation, I will proceed 
to discuss with you a very specific pattern for international 
action. 

| will present these definite suggestions, not with the 
attitude that these are the answers, but rather to stimulate a 
search for the best answers, to encourage a frank discussion 
of means and methods, and to expose my own tentative 
thoughts to helpful criticism and clarification. 

It is important that we be specific. Perhaps the greatest 
present deterrent to increasing world cooperation is a ten- 
dency on the part of many people to admit its desirability, 
to acknowledge the correctness of general statements of the 
subject, but to say it is impossible to work out. 

History also tells us that the very successful organization 
structure of our own United States of America came about 
through a very forthright discussion of many different sug- 
gestions and proposals. This was carried on even during the 
War for Independence, and extended through the years of 
the early association of the thirteen colonies. The varied 
ideas were finally fitted together in the Constitutional Con- 
vention in a very earnest session of men of many viewpoints. 


It is my proposal that we should contemplate, and begin 
to plan now, for a definite continuing organization of the 
United Nations of the World. China, Russia, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the United States of America 
and all of the smaller United Nations should participate in 
this governmental structure. 

On this basis, the citizens in this room, the citizens of 
this state in the years ahead would be not only citizens of 
Minnesota, not only citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica, but also citizens of the United Nations of the World. 

The key governmental device should be a single house 
parliament. Representation and voting power in this single 
house parliament could be based upon a formula which would 
take into consideration the numbers of the literate popula- 
tion of the respective nations, the amount of the contribu- 
tion of the respective members to the expenses of the joint 
government and the resources of the member nations. The 
representatives in the parliament would be selected in each 
nation in general accordance with the means by which the 
people select the members of their own legislative body. In 
the case of this country, some could be elected on the fed- 
eral basis throughout the country, and some could be elected 
within groups of states to represent the states of the Union. 
In case of the British Commonwealth of Nations, some could 
be selected on a basis to represent His Majesty’s govern- 
ment, and others on a basis to represent the individual mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of Nations, such as the 
Dominion of Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
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This United Nations Parliament would then select a 
Chairman of the United Nations Council who would in turn 
select seven members for his Council from the Parliament 
and submit them to the Parliament for approval. 

The Council would thereupon become the executive side 
of the United Nations Government, and the Parliament, of 
course, the legislative branch, with a close inter-relationship 
and continuing responsibility and accountability of the exec- 
utive to the Parliament. 

This United Nations government should then function in 
seven major categories, each under one of the United Na- 
tions Councilmen. 

FIRST: To establish temporary governments over the 
Axis Nations, preferably using citizens of the United Na- 
tions whose ancestry goes back to the particular Axis nation. 
Under these temporary governments, the Axis Nations 
should be entirely disarmed, their criminal leadership pun- 
ished for their acts of horror and betrayal of civilization. 
But no wholesale reprisals against innocent civilian popula- 
tions should be countenanced. 

SECOND: To administer the great international air- 
ports and airways of the future. We all recognize the sig- 
nificant development in the air that will follow this war. 
Wendell Willkie’s trip around the world, 30,000 miles, all 
in one airplane and with one crew, leaving this country from 
New York in one direction and arriving back in Minneapolis 
from another direction, right on schedule, dramatically em- 
phasized these potentialities. The extreme advances taking 
place in designing and building aircraft, and the thousands 
and thousands of skilled young fliers and navigators in many 
nations, will bring about a very unusual development in the 
air. The establishment of the “right of flight,” “ruler of the 
air,” air traffic controls, elevation channels for flight in dif- 
ferent directions, with various types of planes, the coordina- 
tion of weather data, radio beams and communications and 
the maintenance of safe and stable airports all should be 
a major activity of the United Nations of the World. 

THIRD: To administer the gateways to the seven seas. 
This likewise should be a vital function of United Nations 
Government. Shipping and the use of the seas will be of 
tremendous importance. “The development in the air will 
not lessen its importance. Rather, this merely adds another 
factor in a widening range of total travel, transport and com- 
munication. 

FOURTH: To increase trade between the peoples of the 
world. Only in this way can the general standards of living 
throughout the world be gradually improved. Only in this 
way can those countries with high standards of living main- 
tain high standards of living without war. This does not 
contemplate a sudden change to universal free trade, but 
it does contemplate embarking upon a definite trend toward 
increased world trade. It will involve assurances by our gov- 
ernment to agriculture that the total percentage of agricul- 
tural export and import will be maintained at approximately 
the same percentage in the increased total trade. Important 
factors in the world balance of trade would be increased 
tourist trade and increased capital investments in undeveloped 
countries from this and other countries with large capital 
resources. Stifling obstructions or heavy dumping of goods 
should both be avoided, as both break down economic sys- 
tems and cause world distress. 

FIFTH: To increase the literacy of the people of the 
world. This should be approached, not as any Utopian, 
grandiose idea, but with the definite realization that the 
ability to read and write is the key to much of the progress 
of man. 


SIXTH: To establish a world code of justice and a 
United Nations Court to administer that code. The code 
of justice should obviously include provisions protecting mi- 
norities, preventing religious persecution and abolishing slav- 
ery. The court should be named by the Supreme Courts 
of the member nations. The Attorney General or Counsel 
General would be one of the United Nations councilmen. 

SEVENTH: To establish a United Nations Legion, con- 
sisting of units of air strength, efficient modern naval forces 
and highly mobilized, mechanized land divisions. The 
United Nations Legion would enforce the code of justice, 
support the administration of international airports, air- 
ways, sea gateways and insure the continued disarmament 
of the Axis nations and of outlaw areas. It would be backed 
by the armed strength maintained by the individual members 
of the United Nations including our own country. 

The seat of administration of many of these functions 
might well be some point like Panama, readily accessible by 
sea and air to all continents, world-wide in its very atmos- 
phere, and yet easily defended from attack. 

Some question may be raised as to the justice of having 
a United Nations Government administer so many of these 
activities on a world-wide basis, including thereby adminis- 
tration of these matters over nations that are not members 
of the United Nations group. 

It seems to me that this will be basically no different 
from the fact that we have in our midst many individual 
men and women who are not citizens of our country. Hence 
they have no voice in the decisions as to our government or 
our laws or our courts. Yet they are under the jurisdiction 
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of our government, our laws and our courts. They have 
certain rights, duties, responsibilities. In fact, we even take 
away many of the rights of citizenship for the serious viola- 
tion of our criminal laws. 

Why then should there not be nations who in the world 
sphere must abide by the decisions, rules, justice of a United 
Nations of the World, even though they are not members. 

Furthermore, the course should always be as clearly de- 
fined as possible, through which non-member nations may 
ultimately become members of the United Nations group. 

To those who scoff that efforts to establish a governmental 
organization of some such nature and purpose are idealistic 
and impossible, might we point out that the alternative is 
recurring wars of increasing tragedy and horror. 

It can also be well said that when the founding fathers 
of our own United States of America were struggling to de- 
vise a new method of government, the same cries of the 
defeatist—“Idealistic, impractical, impossible”’—were heard. 

Permit me to quote from a statement of the Dean of 
Gloucester, Josiah Tucker, in 1786, just one year before 
the Constitution of these United States, which we have 
taken for granted for a century and a half, was drafted: 

“As to the future grandeur of America, and its being a ris- 
ing empire under one head, whether republican or monarchial 
in its form, is one of the idlest and most visionary notions 
that ever was conceived even by writers of romance. The 
mutual antipathies and clashing interests of the Americans, 
their differences of governments, habitudes and manners, in- 
dicate that they will have no centre of union and no common 
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interest. They never can be united into one compact empire 
under any species of government, whatever; a disunited peo- 
ple till the end of time, suspicious and distrustful of each 
other, they will be divided and sub-divided into little common- 
wealths or principalities, according to natural boundaries, 
by great bays of the sea, and by vast rivers, lakes and ridges 
of mountains.” 

So stated the Dean of Gloucester one year before the 
Constitution of this country was drafted. 

We now have a world-wide vision to win the war. We 
must keep our sights high and maintain a world-wide vision 
to win an enduring peoples’ peace. 

America, peopled by the sons and daughters of every na- 
tion in the world, living and working side by side in forty- 
eight different states, can and must furnish leadership in 
meeting this challenge. 

I do not propose that we enter into the systems of devious 
diplomacy and international intrigue of past relationships 
between countries, but rather that we bring to those relations 
some of the forthright and direct dealing that has character- 
ized the relations between the forty-eight states of the Union. 

We should start moving now definitely in the direction of 
some such organization. 

The Food and Supply Office now under former Governor 
Herbert Lehman could well become a definite United Na- 
tions Agency as a forerunner of the United Nations Gov- 
ernment. 

I understand that, as to many of the airports and harbors 
we are building, we are renouncing post-war rights. This 
may be just, but we ought to be reserving rights on behalf 
of the United Nations as a whole. 

We could well create now a United Nations Legion, a 
division of volunteers with varied nationality backgrounds, 
capable of speaking more than one language and willing to 
fight side by side for the United Nations Cause, as a fore- 
runner of the police force of the future. 

The recent address of Winston Churchill, of President 
Roosevelt, of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, of Vice- 
President Wallace, are encouraging in their reference to the 
problems of peace. 

We must say over and over again, the men can die upon 
the battlefields in vain because of what happens after a war 
as well as because of what happens during a war. During 
the Battle of Independence, we began to plan to win that 
peace. We followed through at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and won the peace. 

During the war between the states, Lincoln began to plan 
the winning of that peace. We reverted from those plans 
to that shameful period of carpetbagging and almost lost the 
peace. Then we worked out the means of again accepting 
the Southern states, in keeping with human dignity, as a 
part of our Union, and the nation progressed. 

Our men upon the field of battle in ’17 and ’18 acquitted 
themselves well. They won a heroic, decisive victory, but— 
we all know—we lost that peace. 

The winning of this war must come first. It must be 
uppermost in our minds and thoughts and deeds. Each of 
us must add to the total strength of America until victory 
comes to the United Nations. 

But, pray God, we begin now to definitely think, and plan, 
and criticize, and propose, and amend, and devise, and follow 
through, to initiate the means of winning this peace, an 
enduring peoples’ peace, for the sake of the future welfare and 
progress of men, and women and little children, in this na- 
tion and in the other nations of the world. 
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